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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
November-December, 1939 


CAN WE PLAN SUCCESSFULLY FOR 
NORMAL SOCIETY? 


JOHN W. GILLETTE 
University of North Dakota 


@ Our modern societies have suddenly undertaken large- 
scale social planning. When Soviet Russia announced a 
Five-Year Plan about the middle of the last decade, many 
“wise men” all over the world took it as a huge joke, not 
that nations might not build plans but that they had small 
chance of executing them. However, they who came to 
scoff remained to admire, and nation after nation has an- 
nounced some multiple-year plan, not excepting Italy and 
Germany, who are committed to decrying anything that 
is associated with communism. The United States has 
adopted many partial national plans since 1932 within the 
general scope of the New Deal, such as NRA, TVA, 
AAA, and the like. Since planning is in the air and so 
widely attempted, it is worth while to examine the aspects 
of such undertakings. 

Whenever men undertake to make plans for a large 
society, as well as for a small society, there are about four 
directions their thoughts may take, all of which involve 
in some way the concept of the “normal.” These projec- 
tions are concerned with the (a) continuation of normal 
society as it is, (b) return to “normalcy” or rescue of so- 
ciety out of “abnormal” conditions, (c) improvement of 
normal society by means of modifications and readjust- 
ments, and (d) institution of the ideally normal society, 
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the utopian society, by means of revolution. In what I 
have to say, the ordinary meaning of “normal” society 
will be maintained. This omits revolutionized society, 
since the means and methods employed to accomplish such 
utopian societies are out of the ordinary. 

The working efficiency of any social plan that is made 
depends upon an exact and comprehensive understanding 
of the situation for which the plan is made. In order to 
dam a great river and to make certain that when built the 
dam will stand all currents and pressures, there is a long 
period of testing the strata of river banks and river bot- 
tom so that foundations and connections are absolutely de- 
pendable. There also must be accurate knowledge about 
currents, changes of beds, average flow, heights and 
forces of floods, and multitudes of other factors. There 
can be no doubt that the development of engineering effi- 
ciency has been dependent upon increasing accuracy of 
such preliminary reconnaissance and surveys. An ample 
supply of good water is a fundamental necessity to the 
continued existence of our great city populations, and this 
can be obtained and assured only by means of the most 
elaborate and exacting process of engineering regarding 
uncontaminated drainage sources, reservoir sites, viaduct 
courses, main and subsidiary water pipes, and costs of con- 
struction and maintenance. If there is a weak point any- 
where in the fundamentals, untold damage and suffering 
may ensue. The comprehensiveness and infinitude of de- 
tail of a plan which would cover every part and process 
of a great national society can scarcely be imagined. Nev- 
ertheless, in order to be successful a complete national 
plan, such as the Five-Year Plan of Soviet Russia, would 
be dependent upon approximately infallible accuracy in 
all the details. 

Taken at its best, great society planning is an adventure 
of uncertain outcome because of dependence for its suc- 
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cess upon many factors which are beyond social control. 
One of the most troublesome sets of conditions is the inter- 
national situation. During the last few years the wisest 
statesmen have been unable to guess with any considerable 
precision what is going to develop internationally, eco- 
nomically or politically. During 1938 our nation adopted 
a new “pump priming” plan for the restoration of busi- 
ness and the reduction of unemployment. The apex of 
pump priming was to be reached by late winter or early 
spring of 1939, when business was to take hold, furnish 
employment, increase production, and so relieve govern- 
ment financing for relief. But meanwhile, Herr Hitler 
swallowed up Czechoslovakia and announced his inten- 
tion to still further enlarge the boundaries of the German 
Reich. This brought French and British denouncement, 
attempts to organize international co-operation to “stop 
Hitler,” and threatened war. All this served to intimidate 
American business and to render pump priming partly 
innocuous just when it was intended to be most effective. 
In like manner, the operation of price guarantees to the 
farmers for their produce has been rendered more or less 
nugatory by the turn of international events, such as a 
further rise in the height of national economic barriers 
and the appearance of the German barter method of pro- 
moting German trade. 

In another direction, national planning runs into situa- 
tions where the way through cannot be anticipated and 
the coming occurrences prognosticated. We have learned 
that man’s boast of his ability to control nature must be 
taken with a grain of salt. His control on a national or 
great-area scale largely consists in dodging the cata- 
strophic occurrences in nature or in learning to adjust 
himself to and to conform to what nature does. Mother 
Nature has many tricks up her sleeve which she springs on 
us humans from time to time, quite decisively disarrang- 
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ing our purposive undertakings. Thus, the United States 
government had just nicely started on administering AAA 
in the agricultural field, one of the large objects of which 
was to limit “overproduction,” when our weather juggler 
sent one of the most widespread and devastating series of 
droughts our land has ever suffered. Nature curtailed 
production so many times more than the government un- 
dertook to do that no one knows just what the AAA really 
accomplished in the field of agricultural restriction. The 
grasshopper plague in the northwest central United States 
has upset all national and state plans for getting farmers 
on their economic feet. Elsewhere it is floods which smear 
local, state, and even national plans. 

The consideration of criteria for the determination of 
normal society is undoubtedly the most important scien- 
tific undertaking before sociologists and other social sci- 
entists today. First, it is a distinctive challenge to the be- 
havioristic sociologists, especially, because they have in- 
sisted that we must avoid all subjectivities in order to be 
really scientific and that the way to accomplish this is by 
means of quantitative measurements. They have insisted 
that what you cannot measure in some way you have no 
right to try to manipulate scientifically. Statistical method 
is the means of accomplishing the scientific desideratum. 
What is beyond that pale constitutes an unscientific no 
man’s land. Second, it is quite as distinctive a challenge to 
all scientifically aspiring sociologists, because, if we can- 
not bound or determine normal social behavior, we have 
little ground for further scientific effort and we should 
realize that our formulations and publications are little 
more than preachments and group opinion. 

I class myself as among objective scientific sociologists 
of the technological variety. As such, I confess that, as yet, 
I have no means of knowing when society is normal and 
when abnormal. I have been driven to conclude that “de- 
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pressions” are as normal as “prosperity,” and that the 
business cycle makers who call what is below the 100 line 
depression and that above the line prosperity are engag- 
ing in wishful thinking. I have only group opinion to tell 
me what social disorganization is “pathological,” because 
under social evolution social changes that may appear to 
be destructive really may be progressive constructive ones. 
And so for many other items. I know, also, that I am in a 
great company of well-intentioned, hard-working sociolo- 
gists who are largely dissatisfied with, if not somewhat 
schizoidly bewildered about, the indeterminative condi- 
tion of our social science field. 

The writer has examined at some length the various 
statistical methods which might be thought to be available 
as criteria for locating normal social behavior.’ It suffices 
here merely to indicate the line of thought. However good 
all of them are for manipulating the numerical expression 
of things, each of them lacks something essential for the 
determination of normal social behaviorism. The various 
forms of average are deficient criteria because they are 
merely convenient statistical indexes of the central point 
or mean of series of variables. They seldom contain any 
reality content of their own of the universe represented 
and may coincide with no reality whatever. Normal 
weather must include a much larger section of weather 
conduct than does mean temperature or precipitation or 
wind velocity. Normal income of the people of the United 
States is quite different from the mean income of all those 
people, so much so that if most people had as much as the 
mean income, those on relief would go off relief rolls at 
once. The moving average may be and generally is quite as 
void of reality content as the arithmetic mean. A body of 
divorces for all the years between 1900, let us say, and 
1939, which would be sufficient to picture the divorce 





1“An Examination of Criteria for the Determination of Normal Society,” 


American Sociological Review, 1:501-7, August, 1937. 
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trend, could not be compressed into a voidless line called 
the moving average. Its graphic spread would have to be 
sufficiently broad to represent the mass situation. The 
mode is much more representative of content reality of its 
universe, but it is lacking in that it is merely the area of 
the most frequent occurrence of the phenomena in ques- 
tion. It does not pronounce that those beyond that area are 
not quite so normal as those included. 

However, there are some statistical formulae which do 
possess some reality content, such as mean deviation, 
standard deviation, and quartiles. Let us illustrate the 
situation from the field of income. The mean deviation of 
incomes of a population might cover that portion of all 
the incomes which lie on each side of the mean sufficient 
to constitute 20 per cent of the total, while the standard 
deviation would likely include a still larger proportion— 
enough, let us say, to represent 30 per cent of all. Each 
section thus contains considerable income reality content. 
The question at once arises: do these portions possess in- 
herent objective traits which make them “normal,” while 
those out beyond the limits of such deviations have other 
traits which pronounce them “abnormal”? There seems 
to be no indication of this. If mass numbers establish what 
shall be called normal, then those incomes beyond the 
range of either standard or mean deviation as well as 
those within constitute normal incomes. All these meas- 
ures of deviation are good for is to compare two or more 
sets of variables as to their range of variations. They do 
not say that the variables within mean deviation and 
standard deviation are inherently different from those 
without. In other words, they give us no clue whatever 
about what is inherently and objectively normal and ab- 
normal. And I shall dismiss quartiles by dogmatically 
stating that they have the same deficiencies in this re- 
spect as the above measures of deviation and for the same 
reason. 
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If our big society, our national society, and perhaps 
smaller societies are obliged to draft their plans for pro- 
moting, preserving, rejuvenating, achieving normal so- 1 
ciety, then it is imperatively incumbent on social leaders 
in high places and scientists in all places to discover and 
characterize such society so that the goal of all planning 
will stand out in clear outline. Much needed is a scientific 
method which can be applied objectively and with objec- 
tive neutrality to the field of social behavioristic phe- 
nomena with a view to pronouncing on what shall be 
classed as normal and what abnormal. We must be able 
to establish a criterion or criteria which will earmark the 
normal and abnormal social activities. It is time sociolo- 
gists ceased acting and talking as if they believe that all 
that is needed for determining objective reality is be- 
stowing a name on something. That has been very largely 
our practice hitherto, and sociology is still a field of ad- 
venture for the multiplication of subjective theories and 
“systems” of sociology. Social abnormalities, pathologies, 
and disorganization are discriminated from normalities 
by no well-established criteria. It is a matter of mere 
opinion whether social activity should be called normal 
or abnormal, good or bad, and one opinion has the strong 
backing of as large a group of “good people” as the other. 
My belief is that if normalcy and abnormalcy are inher- 
ent in things, in social behaviorism, then there should be 
scientific methods of ferreting them out and revealing 
them; but that if they are matters of opinion only, then 
one man’s opinion is as good as another’s and we end 
where we began. Now, if we are to seek to establish scien- 
tific criteria of normal behavior, we must resort to the 
only certain means of ascertaining objectivity which we 
} possess, namely, some sort of statistical method. 

Our moral is as follows: the large array of terms soci- 
ologists and other social scientists use with reference to 
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normal, abnormal, pathological, disorganization, and so 
on are characterized by extreme vagueness and are poor 
instrumentalities of research and social reconstruction. 
What social reality content each of the terms compre- 
hends is largely a matter of traditional opinion, one group 
of devotees viewing the normal of another group as ab- 
normal and their own as normal, while the opposing 
group holds just the reverse. There are no traits in things 
themselves to tell whether they are normal or abnormal; 
or, if there are, we have no sure criteria for such determi- 
nation. Social scientists are incompetent to guide prac- 
tical statesmen to the normal and away from the abnormal 
until they have established infallible guides for their de- 
termination with reference to traits inherent in social 
reality, or by conference have agreed on what phenomena 
belong to each realm. The latter would, of course, be sub- 
jectivism, opinion of a group; and it is doubtful if it 
would be more impressive than that of practical rulers or 
any other practical class. 

Since most social planning involves and is directed 
toward so-called normal society, it is evident that the suc- 
cess of the undertaking depends upon and is measured by 
our ability to delimit the normal and to establish methods 
for its discovery and location. Until that is accomplished, 
we must expect national and other large-planning under- 
takings to continue to be the guesses they have demon- 
strated themselves to be, or else we must give our ad- 
ministrators dictatorial powers to set up and proceed to 
realize arbitrary values and objectives. 











THE EFFECTS OF DICTATORSHIP 


J. O. HERTZLER 


University of Nebraska 


@ An analytical study of dictatorships points unmistak- 
ably to the effects of the type of phenomenon examined— 
effects, good and bad—in terms of the general well-being 
of the people and the functional health and stability of 
the nation. These will be reviewed briefly. 

Much good has been accomplished by many of the dic- 
tators of history. If all of the gains temporarily produced 
by them could have been conserved, these men would 
have been great contributors to social progress. But in 
most cases, unfortunately, such positive and constructive 
effects were eventually lost by revolution or through de- 
cadence directly attributable to other aspects of the dic- 
tatorship. The record of some of the most outstanding 
dictatorships of history, those of the present, has not, of 
course, been closed. 

Dictatorships temporarily produce order. In many 
cases, dictatorships at their time were more or less of a 
social necessity. The respective peoples were suffering a 
crisis; the customary organs of order and control had been 
destroyed or were inoperative. Only the age-old remedy 
of the imperious strong man, who marshals men and 
events with force and dispatch, was available. In most 
cases, also, these men created a state of order, permitted 
or produced at least temporary economic restoration, and 
enabled the distraught people to recover their composure. 
In some few cases, the people under dictatorial reigns 
were able to re-establish constitutional machinery of long- 
time merit. 

Temporary restoration of the morale of population. 
Most dictatorships, because of the order which they pro- 
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duce and the national confidence which they create, tem- 
porarily build up the morale of the confused and defeated 
people. There is a certain elation among them which 
comes from the identification of themselves with the na- 
tion which they believe or hope is as great and as unified 
as the dictator loudly and boldly maintains it is. In the 
first years there is a glamor which violently stirs the popu- 
lar imagination. The people have mass vanities which 
they share with their fellow nationals and which they 
parade before those whom they believe to be responsible 
for their former humiliation and inferiority. They un- 
doubtedly also admire themselves in their dictator. At 
bottom, common men extolled themselves in admiring 
Caesar or Augustus, Cromwell, Louis XIV, Napoleon or 
Louis Napoleon. Today the Turk exalts himself in having 
pride in the accomplishments of Kemal Ataturk, and the 
Persian in Riza Shah, the Italian in Mussolini, the Rus- 
sian in Stalin, the German in Hitler. 

It must be conceded that the support which dictator- 
ships are receiving in most of the postwar nations is not 
entirely the result of the regimentation of a passive and 
servile or an antagonistic population. The masses are en- 
thusiastic—often imbued with an almost religious en- 
thusiasm for their regime. Appeal is made to deep-seated 
human sentiments; men are provided with hope and a 
purpose, a call to discipline, an exhortation to sacrifice; 
they are impressed with ideals, which give a certain re- 
generation; above all, they think that they have order and 
are progressing. The subjects of dictatorships discover 
only belatedly that they have been deluded and hood- 
winked, and have been pursuing gods that destroy the age- 
old gains of mankind. 

Cultural and material advance. In a sufficient num- 
ber of cases to merit attention dictatorships have notably 
advanced formal education, even though their motives 
were not unmixed. Napoleon established an educational 
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system in France that has survived to this day. The dic- 
tatorships of Russia, Turkey, Italy, and Persia have un- 
doubtedly brought education to the masses, even though 
it is primarily political in its objectives. In each of these 
countries illiteracy has been greatly reduced. Legal codes 
of great value were promulgated by dictators in several 
cases. 

In the case of practically every dictatorship which per- 
sisted as much as a decade, a great array of enduring pub- 
lic works—canals, aqueducts, public buildings, fortifica- 
tions, harbors, highways, railways, and so on—have been 
constructed. Particularly notable along this line have 
been the activities of Peisistratus of Athens, Augustus, 
Cosimo de Medici, Richelieu, Louis XIV, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Diaz, Lenin and Stalin, Mussolini, Kemal 
Ataturk, Riza Shah Pahlevi, and Hitler. It would almost 
seem to be necessary to have a dictatorship in order to 
have the centralized power carry on extensive planning 
and expensive public construction. 

The preponderant weight of items in the balance sheet 
of dictatorships is all on the debit side, however. 

Impermanence of dictatorship. As noted above, there 
is some basis for the belief that because of the one-party 
system, the mastery of propagandist techniques, and the 
efficiency of secret police and private and seminational 
as well as national armies, the dictatorships of today may 
enjoy a longer lease of life and exert a more profound in- 
fluence upon their people than their predecessors did. 

Most dictators, however, have had relatively short ca- 
reers and have not passed their power on to heirs of their 
selection, nor have they secured the vitally important 
sanction of tradition. No matter how efficient dictator- 
ships may be, how immediate their success, how trium- 
phant they may be in controlling the destinies of a nation 
at some given time, they are highly ephemeral in nature 
and tenure. Of all the dead dictators examined, Peisis- 
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tratus, Dionysius, Augustus, Cosimo de Medici, and 
Sforza alone succeeded in passing on their power to others 
of their selection; but the power of Peisistratus and 
Dionysius perished shortly after their sons took over con- 
trol. Cromwell, also, was succeeded by his son, but he 
lasted only for a year before the pressure overwhelmed 
him. Invariably upon the death of the dictator, the power 
has shifted back to the group or groups from which it was 
taken or to a new segment of the population manning new 
or revised institutions of control. Frequently in Latin 
America the overthrown government was succeeded by 
another temporary government. 

Most dictatorships have also been of short duration. 
Peisistratus ruled intermittently over a period of 23 
years; Jason lasted five years. Caesar’s control of Rome 
lasted about five years; Cromwell’s dictatorship lasted 
seven years; that of Napoleon I, sixteen years, Napoleon 
III, nineteen years; the Latin-American dictators held 
power around fifteen years on the average, although 
Francia of Paraguay was in control twenty-nine years, De 
Rosas of Argentina, twenty-three years, Diaz of Mexico, 
thirty years, and Gomez of Venezuela, twenty-nine years. 
Of the postwar men now dead, Pilsudski ruled as supreme 
dictator for nine years, Primo de Rivera for eight years, 
Dollfuss for two years, Alexander of Jugoslavia approxi- 
mately five years, and Kemal Ataturk for thirteen years, 
although his system has survived him. Of the more sig- 
nificant ones still alive, Mussolini has actually ruled since 
1922, Riza Shah Pahlevi of Iran since 1925, Stalin since 
1928, Salazar since 1932, Hitler since 1933, and Metaxas 
since August, 1936. 

Dictatorships must always be a temporary eddy in civi- 
lization because they have within themselves the seeds of 
their own destruction. They have no “carry on,” no ma- 
chinery for continuity, and no source of strength which 
will lift them beyond the immediate into the future. 
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Either they must replace themselves by agencies of con- 
trol in line with long accepted public values and perma- 
nent group requirements or they are overthrown and con- 
tinue to be overthrown until stable forms are established. 
Some of the more important facts will be briefly reviewed. 

a. No successors prepared. Most dictatorships in their 
very nature have not prepared a successor to the dictator. 
The older dictatorships occasionally were able to convert 
themselves into a dynasty, as for example, Augustus, the 
Medici, the Sforzas, and Napoleon in a sense. But all of 
the Latin-American dictators, and thus far all of the post- 
war dictators, with the possible exception of Kemal Ata- 
turk, have demonstrated an inability or an unwillingness 
to provide a successor. One reason is the fact that a dic- 
tator can brook no equals and no rivals if he is to hold 
uncontested power. Hence, it has been a frequent practice 
of dictators to eliminate able subordinates as soon as pos- 
sible and substitute for them “rubber stamps” or “amiable 
and devoted mediocrities,” or place the able men where 
they have little opportunity to demonstrate or utilize their 
abilities. Richelieu, Louis XIV, and Napoleon Bonaparte 
very carefully filled the places of the ablest men with in- 
ferior ones—a factor which had no little effect on the de- 
cline of their regimes. Stalin banished Trotsky and has 
“liquidated” by execution and otherwise many other 
capable men. Mussolini has carefully decapitated in a 
political way or demoted possible rivals such as Farinacci, 
Turati, Grandi, Balbo, and De Bono whenever their 
ability or achievements caught the public attention. Hitler 
has consistently avoided appointing the deputy Fuehrer 
made possible on the night before Hindenburg’s death. 

Thus, when the indispensable one—the “lonely man” 
at the top—goes, the “one-man show” is usually over. 
There are no other Titans to recreate an absolutism from 
his ruins. 
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b. Overcentralized authority and the necessity for im- 
mediate action. Combined with the above cause of im- 
permanence is the fact that dictatorship is overcentralized 
authority and control. Its operation depends upon a single 
upstart will and a hastily constructed machine, which 
temporarily may be highly efficient largely because of its 
ruthless use of force and psychic pressures. But it has no 
rootage in tradition or in long-established procedures; it 
is not an outgrowth of the popular will and has no scope 
for the absorption of failure, no “margin for compro- 
mise,” no “margin for experiment,” no corrective mecha- 
nisms, no pliancy, which democratically organized bodies 
have. It grows out of an emergency and must always act 
as if an emergency existed; it cannot suspend judgment, 
depend upon the judgment of others, or profit by its fail- 
ures—all of which form the real living basis of social 
activity. It must of necessity confine its radius of action 
to its own immediate circle where mistakes can be im- 
mediately rectified and controlled. 

Furthermore, there is no time for the contemplation of 
certain causes of action. Thus, frequently every semblance 
of ordinary justice is abandoned; trials must be hastened ; 
offenders against the regime must be brought to trial at 
once; executions must occur immediately; everything 
must be speeded up to prevent any growth of opposition." 

Added to this is the fact that the dictator cannot turn 
back even if he wishes to. He cannot fail; to confess fail- 
ure would be to confess that his regime was not fulfilling 
its purpose. He hopes to get back to normality soon, but 
he discovers that he cannot. Says Sforza, 


Sometimes a. . . dictator is sick of his spies, of his secret police, of 
his pretended infallibility ; he would like to go back to the good tottering 


1 Cf. E. G. Lee, “Dictatorships and Failure,” Hibbert Journal, 34:235-45, Jan- 
uary, 1936. 
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blunders of democracy—all blunders with some remedy at hand; but 
he cannot; he is a victim of the interests, the hatreds, the fears he has 
created. 


He is thus run down by the juggernaut car of his own con- 
triving. 

c. Inherent instability. Dictatorships do not inspire 
social health and confidence even after long establish- 
ment. What is probably the most secure and what has been 
called the most “serene” of modern dictatorships, namely 
Russia, must resort to recurrent “cleansings.”’ The fre- 
quent plots and counterplots, and the executions not only 
of persons prominent in political administration but of 
executives and workers in industry, the railways, and 
finally the army itself would indicate that the existing 
rulers and institutions do not command all the loyalty and 
inspire all the confidence that are desirable or necessary 
for stability. If a dictatorship after twenty years or more 
is so shot through with suspicion that it is still necessary 
to employ an ubiquitous secret police to check upon the 
loyalty of high officials and leaders, not to mention the 
rank and file, then dictatorship has no inherent vitality. 
But the situation now obvious in Russia has characterized 
every other dictatorship in the past, and there is no reason 
for believing that any of the contemporary ones have any 
immunity whatsoever. 

People cannot be permanently beaten and dragged 
along the high road of life. The dictator can be only 
temporary. 

The moral and intellectual degradation of the popula- 
tion. In a:dictatorship all nonconformity is a crime. 
Throughout history dictators have adhered to the Fascist 
slogan: ‘“‘He who is indifferent is an enemy.” Hence, dic- 
tators have never been content with the aliegiance of the 


2 European Dictatorships (London: Allen & Unwin, 1932), pp. 121-22. 
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pliable, the satellites, the soul slaves, the camp followers. 
They have not been satisfied until they have forced the 
free, the able, the independent to become their toadies 
and serfs and to accept their ideologies and programs. 
Years of dictatorship have proved that capable men stood 
no chance unless they debased themselves by a simulated 
servility and never ventured to openly disapprove dicta- 
torial policies. Hence, the conscientious, the strong, the 
critical, the courageous have been either eliminated or 
forced to flee. Armstrong refers to the situation among 
contemporary Italians. De Sanctis, foremost authority on 
Roman history; Salvemini, foremost historian of the 
Risorgimento,; Venturi, foremost historian of art; De Viti 
de Marco, author of classic works on finance; and a long 
list of others have fled into exile. He adds that Croce 
meanwhile writes in parables or is silent, Ferrero resides 
in Switzerland, and Sforza expounds the philosophy of 
politics in every language but [talian. Toscanini has been 
boycotted.* 

Among that overwhelming mass who must stay, moral 
and intellectual cowardice and deterioration are almost 
unavoidable. At first the individual may loathe the dictator 
and his philosophy and all his works, but he must assume 
a resigned silence; then he begins to compromise with 
himself; he passes by a process of gradual deterioration 
to public demonstrations of enthusiasm for those ideolo- 
gies and those persons whom he still loathes from the bot- 
tom of his soul. But in the course of time even this secret 
feeling may disappear and he acquiesces. Then he tries 
to forget all and make the best of it.* His integrity is gone. 
Even he who thinks he might obey, or feign to obey, the 
demagogue in power and at the same time keep his inner 


3 Hamilton Fish Armstrong, We or They (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936), p. 12. 


4 See Sforza, op. cit., p. 244, and Europe and Europeans, pp. 13-16. 
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conscience free is degraded in the end. Manzoni has said, 


When men are forced to endure awful humiliations and injustice against 
which they cannot rebel, they end by trying to forget their troubles, and 
to feel that their position is not so horrible after all; one step more, and 
they do not even complain to their trustiest friends. That would mean 
acknowledging what they have sunk to. They prefer to forget.® 


Even that which a “good Dictator’ effects will be lethal 
to a nation. The mental prostration under force, fear, dog- 
mas, and formulas produces a moral degradation so deep- 
rooted as to remain after the causes have gone. No people 
can survive constant, forced submission to dogmas, formu- 
las, and men. 

Due to the propaganda and control of all sources of 
information, intellectual debasement is inevitable. Even- 
tually people learn that most of what is written is lies and 
propaganda made from formulas with paste pot and 
shears. Nothing else worth while is available. Science is 
“kept”; literature must follow stereotyped forms; phi- 
losophy is starved; theater and cinema are camouflaged 
and propagandized. Individuals can never be allowed to 
test themselves against unfettered knowledge, but only 
against that intellectual pap which has been filtered 
through by the controlling few. Intellectual opportunity 
and stimulus are lost. Such a procedure must defeat itself 
in the end; it dries up the wellsprings of invention, origi- 
nality, and progress. Finally, all expressions of individu- 
ality are controlled, and this means that individuality is 
suppressed, for the very essence of individuality is its 
spontaneity and freedom of expression. In a dictatorship 
the individual must give up his own personality and be- 
come the “puppet of a ventriloquist” or, to use another 
figure, he must submit to the “hug of a boa constrictor.” 
In summary, the very capacities for government and free, 
full life become atrophied. 





5 Quoted by Sforza, European Dictatorships, p. 244. 
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The interplay of dictatorships, revolution, and war. 
Dictatorships are not endured permanently by the people 
subjected to them. The element of permanence and abso- 
lutism of authority, of compulsory unification and regi- 
mentation, which is their justification and their original 
strength, becomes eventually their weakness and final un- 
doing.* The single dominant personality becomes tired, 
careless, and often brutal, and loses some of his finesse 
as a manipulator; his yoke galis; his grasp of affairs de- 
clines; he allows no successor to emerge. Eventually the 
people also resentfully realize that taey have suffered the 
forfeiture of many of their most precious individual 
rights, that they have been duped and manipulated, that 
they have been getting extremely expensive and dangerous 
government, and that their avenues of escape from these 
have been cut off. The common emotion which tied them 
together is a volatile element, which evaporates under the 
pressure of reality. 

Furthermore, the absolute power in a dictatorship is as 
corruptive to its holders as it is oppressive to the subjects. 
Since all democratic machinery has been utterly demol- 
ished, there is no means of repairing or replacing by 
peaceful means a government that has become weak and 
discredited. Thus, dictatorial power is almost impossible 
to terminate except in the lawless fashion of its origin. 
Dictatorship is nearly always followed by some sort of 
counterrevolution, which hurls the dictator from power 
and often costs him his life. After the dictator is gone, 
there is the additional danger that the would-be successors 
will destroy the nation in their struggle for mastery.” 

The dictatorship may also involve the nation in a war. 
The dictator who feels his power slipping may be temp- 


6 Sir Herbert Samuel, “Dictatorship or Democracy,” Current History, 40:268, 
June, 1934. 


TH. R. Spencer, Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Vol. V, p. 136. 
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ted to venture upon a foreign war, as did Napoleon near 
the end, Louis Napoleon, certain Latin-American dic- 
tators, and Mussolini. These may be extremely costly in 
more than one respect. But there is another possibility of 
war. Dictatorships exalt the military spirit, rattle swords, 
make the eagle scream, emphasize strength and expan- 
sion. Consequently, they usually arouse alarm in the 
countries around them and occasionally produce a reper- 
cussion in the form of war. 

Thus, the nation which accepts absolutistic rule for the 
sake of security and tranquillity finds itself presently a 
theater of repression, intrigue, and uncertainty, and ulti- 
mately the scene of violent upheaval; the seat of power 
shifts to some other individual, a new constitutional body, 
or, possibly, to a foreign national jurisdiction. When a re- 
gime based upon force loses its power, it must inevitably 
fall. Dictatorships begin with a war or revolution or some 
other social catastrophe or emergency; invariably they 
are concluded by revolution and a new confusion and 
emergency. It is the desperate interim between two revo- 
lutions. “All this stands out crystal-clear as the lesson of 
history, repeated again and again in the long and blood- 
stained annals of mankind.’”* 

Dictators sow the seeds of future confusion and decline. 
The various effects discussed plus other factors point to 
one other major effect, namely, the almost inevitable and 
almost universal confusion and decline following a dic- 
tatorship. Practically every dictator could say, Aprés mot 
le deluge! From the Greek tyrants on, we have evidence 


that dictatorships, with very few exceptions, settle no 


problems connected with the smooth flow of social power 
or the efficiency of social administration. Frequently, also, 
they destroy or interrupt many of the time-tried proce- 
dures of control that are in effect at the time of upheaval 





8 Sir Herbert Samuel, of. cit., p. 269. 
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and emergency. Few of them have left any enduring ben- 
efits, save possibly material structures built with mort- 
gaged funds that distant generations had to pay back. As 
soon as the dictatorship of the Peisistratidae was ended, 
Athens was again thrust into violent internecine disorder. 
Anarchy and dissolution followed the reign of Jason. 
Marius led to Sulla, and Sulla was followed by thirty 
years of revolts, corruption, wars, and intrigue, until 
Caesar created a temporary lull. Following Caesar there 
were more civil war, anarchy, and conspiracy until Au- 
gustus took over and established the Empire. Cromwell 
was followed by reaction and confusion which prevailed 
until the sturdy reign of William and Mary was estab- 
lished. Richelieu and Louis XIV set the stage for the 
French Revolution. Napoleon Bonaparte placed France 
and all western Europe in confusion and in a sense pre- 
pared her for Louis Napoleon and further French defeat 
and humiliation, which was only concluded with the es- 
tablishment of the democratic Third Republic. Practi- 
cally every Latin-American dictator has been followed by 
revolution and confusion. Among the postwar group 
Horthy, Bethlen, and Goemboes settled nothing in Hun- 
gary and thus far seemingly have established no very en- 
during institutions; Primo de Rivera’s regime was a fac- 
tor of great significance in the present catastrophe of 
Spain; Pilsudski, Alexander, Dollfuss, and Venizelos left 
more problems than they solved. Those still alive seem to 
be settling nothing. In all fairness it must be granted that 
the conditions and problems which many of these faced 
were not surmountable or solvable by any genius, however 
great, within the span of his own life; but it can be said 
with equal fairness that their attack upon these problems 
in a dictatorial manner almost without exception caused 
more harm than good. Dictatorship is not a cure or even 
a remedy, but a harmful proprietary nostrum for the ills 
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of nations—one that tickles the palate and gives exhilara- 
tion temporarily, but eventually produces a headache, de- 
bility, and a serious case of boils. The price paid for dic- 
tatorships is great, and the bill must be paid. 

In the end, people who have suffered from dictator- 
ships and have recovered from them have discovered one 
fact of major importance: the only kind of social system 
which endures is one which rests upon a free balance or 
equilibrium of social forces, social interests, and social 
classes. All segments, factions, and groups must have ap- 
proximately equal opportunity for participation in the 
processes of maintenance and administration if order, se- 
curity, and prosperity are to prevail. These balances and 
functions must be stabilized and cast in the form of social 
institutions which are stronger than men and which sur- 
vive ephemeral movements. 

At the same time, these institutions must be sufficiently 
flexible to effect the adjustments and modifications sternly 
demanded by the realities of the ever-changing human 
scene, and with a sufficient speed to prevent serious social 
lags from developing. 

This implies in the last analysis free representative in- 
stitutions which allow infinite variety but rest upon the 
old principles of “checks and balances,” “no taxation 
without representation,” and freedom of religion, speech, 
writing, assembly, association, and press. 








METHODS OF ISOLATING THE MOBILITY 
FACTOR IN POPULATION CHANGE 


ELON H. MOORE 


University of Oregon 


@ Except for international movements of people, little 
attention has been given to the measurement of popula- 
tion mobility. Only in recent years has there been evidence 
of any shift in emphasis from population composition and 
size to that of local and intranational movements of 
people. The several studies that are now available employ 
a variety of procedures for isolating the factor of mo- 
bility. It is the purpose of this paper to organize, present, 
and evaluate these various procedures. 


USE OF UNITED STATES CENSUS MATERIAL 


I will first discuss those adaptations of the United States 
census material which can give us net or even in some 
cases aggregate approximations of mobility. Some of 
these are available only for interstate migration while 
others apply also to smaller political units. All census 
data present two major limitations in the determination 
of mobility. In the first place, no analysis is possible for 
nonpolitical areas. The important trade areas which cut 
across political divisions cannot be measured with any 
exactness. Since these natural areas seldom follow the 
boundaries of the political, many important studies of 
population movements are impossible from this source. 
A second limitation relates to time. Since the census is 
taken every tenth year, only the end mobility for a decade 
can be obtained. Nothing is revealed as to the yearly inci- 
dence or to multiple moves. Other minor limitations will 
be mentioned as each method of analysis is presented. 
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Use of state of birth data. The tabulation of the state 
of birth for the residents of each state is in itself a presen- 
tation of mobility data. From it one may find that in 1930 
there were in the state of Oregon some 2,000 persons who 
were born in the state of Maine, and at the same time 
some 25,000 other Oregon residents who were born in 
California. There is here a suggestion of both the nature 
and direction of mobility. Such material, however, does 
not give any indication of the time when this migration 
occurred. It indicates only the end mobility of what may 
represent a series of moves. One Maine resident who 
moved in the seventies to Ohio, in the nineties to Idaho, 
and in 1901 to Oregon is not differentiated from the one 
who came directly from Maine in 1929. Moreover, one 
born in Oregon who moved to New York in 1921 and re- 
turned in 1929 is not counted at all. 

Tabulations of the state of birth can, however, be used 
in such ways as to avoid some of these limitations. This is 
accomplished by the use of data from two or more suc- 
ceeding census periods. By subtracting the Oregon resi- 
dents born in Maine for 1920 from the number for 1930 
one may obtain a crude estimate of the immigration of 
Maine-born people during the decade 1920-1930. Ac- 
tually this is always an underestimate. To this figure must 
be added the deaths of Maine-born Oregon residents dur- 
ing the decade 1920-1930. These deaths may be deter- 
mined from an analysis of the death records in the State 
Board of Health. This, however, is a time-consuming 
task. An easier approach is to arrive at an approximation 
of these deaths by applying the mortality rates for the 
state to the number of Maine-born residents for the census 
of 1920. If the age and occupational distribution is similar 
to that of the total state population, the estimate should 
be a close approximation; if not, a sizable error may 
result. 
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This relatively simple procedure yields useful sum- 
mary data for determining net or estimated total mobility 
gain or loss in interstate migration over a decade. Its chief 
weakness is that the present method of census reporting 
does not permit analysis for units smaller than the state. 

Net changes in age composition groups. A second use 
of the census data in studying mobility is found in com- 
paring net changes in the age group composition for two 
or more succeeding census periods. The age group 10-14 
in 1920 becomes the group 20-24 in 1930. In a nonmobile 
population the 20-24 group in 1930 should equal the num- 
ber found in the 10-14 group in 1920 minus the deaths for 
this group occurring during the decade. Since for any 
sizable group the probable number of deaths may be de- 
termined by the use of an experience table of mortality, 
this deduction is not difficult. The net number added or 
lost by migration is then obtained by subtracting the num- 
ber of survivors from the total found in the 20-24 group 
in 1930. The same operation can be performed on the 
other age groupings.” The total migration into a state can- 
not be determined by this method, since it does not tell the 
number of those who have moved from the state. This 
exodus, however, might be estimated by the analysis of 
the state of birth data.* 


1 To simplify the illustration, let us assume 100,000 in the 10-14 group in 
1920 and that 92 per cent of these or 92,000 will still be living in 1930. But since 
we have not 92,000 but 97,000 in the 20-24 group in 1930, we must conclude that 
the effect of immigration for this grouping is the difference between 97,000 and 
92,000 or 5,000. We have now worked out the influence of net migration for one 
age group. 

2 This operation is changed somewhat in determining the migration contribu- 
tion for age groups 0-4 and 5-9 in the 1930 census. These must be checked against 
survivors of those born in the state for the years 1925-1929 and 1920-1924, re- 
spectively. To estimate the migration influences for those over 75, one must check 
against the probable survivors for all age groups over 65 in 1920. 

8 The study of changes in age composition groups presents many of the limi- 
tations discussed in the analysis of state of birth data. Since the census bureau 
did not until 1930 make available a useful age composition breakdown for units 
smaller than the state, no analysis of this type for counties can yet be undertaken 
from the published census tabulations. If a similar age breakdown is continued 
for 1940, many studies which will add greatly to our useful knowledge regarding 
the movement of the American people can be undertaken. 
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I should perhaps indicate here a short cut based on the 
method employed above. While it lacks the accuracy of 
the above method, it may possess the advantage of use for 
intercensus years which is not possible by the more ex- 
tended procedure. If any age group can be shown to have 
a more or less fixed ratio to the total population for a city, 
a county, or a state, then the percentage of migration gain 
or loss evidenced in the one age group may be applied to 
the whole group, thus giving an approximation of the 
total migration influence. If the increase by migration is 
established as 4.2 per cent for the group 10-14, this rate 
may be assumed to apply to the total population of the 
area under consideration. However, one who employs 
this method must do so with a degree of caution, and no 
general ratio for universal use should be attempted. A 
careful checking of single age groups and combinations 
of age groups for different states, cities, and counties con- 
vinces me that there is no ratio for any age or combination 
of ages that can be applied universally. No arrangement 
tested in my graduate seminar provided an error range of 
less than 10 per cent from the median ratio. This element 
of error is greatly reduced when a separate ratio is estab- 
lished for each area. The change in ratio during a decade 
is never large under any condition that may be regarded 
as normal. An age group which constitutes 11.2 per cent 
of the population in 1920 is not likely to vary much from 
this ratio in 1930, even with the current changing age pat- 
tern in our population. One who uses this method must 
assume that the migrating population agrees with the resi- 
dent one in its age structure. If it does not, if it has more 
children or more old people, applying the percentage of 
change found in one age group to the whole would present 
erroneous results. Actually, studies on this phase are far 
too limited for any general statement as to the agreement 


in age structure. The Oregon State Planning Board‘ 


4V. B. Stanbery, Migration into Oregon Since 1930. 
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study of migration into Oregon between 1930 and 1937 
indicates that the percentage of children is somewhat 
higher among the incoming group than among the resi- 
dent population.® 

With these several limitations one can scarcely recom- 
mend this method in cases where the changes due to mi- 
gration for all age groups may be determined by the 
longer process. However, it is recommended for use in 
intercensus years with school census data.® It also has the 
advantage of being used with census areas smaller than 
the state. 

Use of birth and death data. A fourth and relatively 
simple method for estimating net migration between one 
census year and another makes use of the data on births 
and deaths for the area studied. The resident population 
for 1930, that is, survivors of the 1920 group, may be de- 
termined by the formula P (1920) plus births minus 
deaths for the ten-year period following 1920. Any excess 
or deficiency in the actual 1930 data over or below the 
combined estimate of 1920 survivors and their surviving 
offspring born during the decade then represents the re- 
sult of migration. The formula for migration for a ten- 
year period may then be represented as M equals P (2) 
minus [P (1) plus B minus D].’ In this method only net 
migration may be estimated and that with a certain ele- 
ment of error, since some of the deaths recorded during 
the decade will be among those migrating into the state 
during the ten-year period. 

Possible improvements of the census data dealing with 
population dynamics. There are doubtless many data 
now unattainable which the census bureau might gather 


5 Since the Planning Board study was based on school records and employ- 
ment service registrations, the material undoubtedly is biased in favor of families 
with children. 

6 The use of school census data is to be treated later. 

7P (2) being population at end of period studied; P (1), population at be- 
ginning of period; B and D referring to births and deaths, respectively, during 
the period. 
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and which would add significant knowledge of population 
movements. It would appear that the bureau had in the 
past been much more concerned about the statics of popu- 
lation than the dynamics. Furthermore, whatever dy- 
namics are to be obtained from census sources require 
manipulations which the Bureau does not make. That the 
census reports cannot contain all the information regard- 
ing population which anyone might wish is of course 
recognized by all. That it might add certain items desired 
by many students of population mobility is within reason. 
During the last year a committee of Western sociologists 
have requested from the Bureau certain additions for the 
1940 census. One of the requests which has been tenta- 
tively granted is the date, origin, and objective of the last 
move. While a record of all moves for the decade would 
be more desirable, this material will provide bases for 
estimating the incidence of mobility, its major directions, 
and the relative importance of local versus more distant 
moves. 


USE OF DATA FROM OTHER GOVERNMENTAL SOURCES IN 
STUDYING MIGRATION 


@ Fortunately the United States Census is not the only 
source from which indices of population movement can 
be obtained. If it were, we would be limited in the analysis 
of changes to decade periods only. Many other public 
agencies maintain a running record which in many cases 
may prove useful in estimating population movement. 
Without doubt there exist many such sources of data 
which students of population have neglected. The auto 
license department of the state government furnishes us 
with the number of licenses issued yearly.* From this a 
stable ratio might be established between the number of 
licenses and the population size. While it is doubtful 


8 The record of changes in state of registration will provide significant data 
for analysis. 
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whether any single ratio can be found that would apply 
equally well to all states, a single state or region, on the 
other hand, may yield a ratio useful for prediction value. 

This approach would have the additional value of ap- 
plication to counties in all those states that issue licenses 
with county designations. It is also quite possible that the 
post-office service might release data relative to home 
mailboxes which would make possible stable ratios. In 
this connection Thompson® has suggested the use of 
change-of-address notices given to the local offices. With 
certain additional facts such as age and occupation which 
might be provided for on the cards, the census or some 
other agency could run continuing estimates of mobility. 
This method would impose practically no additional bur- 
dens on the postal service and would measure the move- 
ment of nearly all those persons or families who are con- 
cerned with the regularity of their mail service. The illit- 
erates and the somewhat larger group of those who carry 
on no regular correspondence or whose few correspon- 
dents are informed of changes of address by other means 
would not be included to any significant extent. Even with 
this limitation of coverage such analyses might prove sig- 
nificant.*° 

Another possible source is the records of persons regis- 
tered under the Social Security Act. Doubtless the infor- 
mation on the records of the insured will provide fairly 
complete data relative to their mobility. If this proves to 
be so, these sources should furnish us with more satisfac- 
tory mobility data for occupational groups than can be 
found elsewhere. All these and doubtless others remain 
unmined sources. They await the research student. 


® Warren S. Thompson, Research Memorandum on Internal Migration in the 
Depression, Social Science Research Council, 1937. 


10 Paul H. Landis calls attention to fatal difficulties in the method unless va- 
cation and visiting movements can be distinguished from bona fide changes of 
residence. (Letter to the writer.) 
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There are, however, two governmental sources which 
have been utilized. I refer to the school census and em- 
ployment service registrations. These I will treat more 
fully. 

The use of school census records as an index of mobility. 
Many states provide for a yearly census of all children of 
school age. Often such a yearly count is necessary in de- 
termining the pro rata for the distribution of state school 
funds among the several districts. Since in some states 
this distribution averages ten or more dollars per child, 
the district officials have an economic incentive in report- 
ing all children within the school. While the school age 
limits may vary between states, for many of them the 
situation in Oregon is typical. All children in each school 
district from the ages of four to nineteen must be reported. 
Thus, in addition to those who are attending school there 
must be counted some who have not yet started and some 
who have left school. An examination of the school census 
records of counties or cities indicates that a full count is 
seldom made of those not in regular attendance. The four- 
year-olds and those seventeen to nineteen are usually re- 
corded as having a remarkably smaller number than those 
age groups which attend school. Even the economic in- 
centive of state aid fails to bring about a complete count. 
On the other hand, for those from six to sixteen the school 
census is regarded as even more nearly accurate than the 
federal census. The use of the yearly school census data in 
estimating population movement and growth rests upon 
the ratios which can be established at the beginning of 
each decade between total population and number re- 
corded in the.school census. Sometimes this ratio is estab- 
lished for the whole school census count. Sometimes, as 
with the recent Oregon study by the Planning Board of 
that state, the ratio is obtained for only age groups which 
are most accurately enumerated. This ratio is best deter- 
mined for each community or county by itself. After the 
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ratio is established, either it may be extended unchanged 
into the years following that for which it is obtained or it 
may be adjusted for each succeeding year if a long-time 
downward or upward trend is evident in this ratio. 

This school census material may be analyzed in three 
ways. The first is the continuation of the determined ratio 
with or without adjustments. If for 1930 a county of 8,000 
people has a school census of 2,000, then the ratio is 25 
per cent. If in 1937 this same county has 3,000 on the 
school census, we may estimate the 1937 county popula- 
tion at 12,000 people. This gives a 4,000 increase, which 
must be broken into natural increase and migration influ- 
ence. One may here use a pre-established rate of natural 
increase or may establish this increase by finding the bal- 
ance of births over deaths. This when subtracted from the 
total increase leaves a crude estimate of the influence of 
migration. A second method bringing the same result is 
the establishing of the percentage increase or decrease in 
the school census group from the base census year of 1930 
to that of 1937 and then applying this percentage of 
change to the total population. This eliminates the neces- 
sity of determining any ratio between the total census and 
school census group. From the increase thus obtained the 
estimate of those added by migration will be determined 
as before. 

The third method is somewhat more exact. This time 
we trace the changes in size of the same group as it moves 
through the several age levels. If we choose the group 
age 5-9 for 1930, we must then check the group age 12-16 
seven years later in 1937. If we are dealing with a station- 
ary population, we would expect this group to be the 
Same size except for deaths. The slight decline due to 
deaths may be established by the use of mortality tables 
or by an actual checking of the death records. Any excess 
or deficiency found in 1937 of 1930 survivors is clearly the 
result of migration. This percentage increase by migra- 
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tion for the group age 5-9 may then be applied to the total 
population. The resulting estimate should be nearly ac- 
curate if the age composition of the migrants is similar to 
that of the stationary population. If it is not, grave errors 
may result. For a simple method of estimating migration 
influence in intercensus years no easier procedure has been 
developed than this. Its probable accuracy can always be 
predicted by a comparison of samples of the resident and 
the migrant group. If these samples reveal different age 
structures for the resident and migrant groups, then a 
separate ratio between the age group studied and the total 
migrant group must be developed. 

Employment service registrations. It is sometimes 
deemed wise to balance the school data with data from 
another source which is more likely to include single men 
and families without school children. In the Oregon State 
Planning Board study this was done. In that analysis a 
limited duplication of families was found between the 
registrations of the Oregon State Employment Service 
and school records. Since the use of these registrations in- 
volves a considerable expenditure of time in counting, 
this check can be employed only in the occasional amply 
financed study. It is the writer’s opinion that ordinarily 
the comparison of samples of the stationary and migrant 
groups can more easily be made. From this the degree of 
adjustment necessary in applying the percentage increase 
for the school-age group to the total group may be de- 
termined. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDICES FROM NONGOVERNMENTAL 
SOURCES 


In this search for indices of population mobility one 
must not overlook the records of business concerns and 
private agencies. Are there occupations, commodities, or 
utility connections, to mention only three, whose fluctua- 
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tions vary directly or indirectly with the size and move- 
ments of people? A second important consideration here 
concerns the availability of data from these sources. Many 
sources of useful data must be eliminated because of the 
excessive costs in time and money required to exploit 
them. I will consider under this section four general 
sources of data. Better sources may await the student’s in- 
genuity to discover and test them. 

Occupational records. Does the number of workers 
engaged in certain trades bear a more or less fixed ratio 
to the size of population which they serve? Are certain 
trades in the vanguard of a migration stream? Is there an 
order by which certain trades enter a growing town or 
leave a declining one? Finally, if any of these conditions 
exist, can the number within the trade be easily deter- 
mined at any time or place? Because of this last factor 
one is limited to those trades whose members are licensed 
with records available at the license bureau, or those 
bound together in professional or trade union groups such 
as physicians or barbers with records found at union or 
other headquarters, or the employees of monopolies such 
as the working staff of the telephone company.** My grad- 
uate students have begun to open this field, or perhaps I 
should say narrow it, since their findings to date have re- 
sulted in the elimination of telephone workers, teachers, 
physicians, and postal employees as bearing no fixed ratio 
to population size. Possibly no group useful! for this index 
will be discovered. If such a group is found, I am sure it 
will have to represent a service commanded by nearly all 
people without much fluctuation in that service between 
prosperous and nonprosperous periods. Perhaps this is 
asking too much of any service group in a world so at- 
tuned to economic changes. 


11 Dun and Bradstreet’s commercial ratings may also prove to be a useful 
source. 
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Commodity sales. The same tests as those employed 
above must be used in the discovery of some commodity 
which varies little with the condition of the times and 
whose consumption varies little if at all with the economic 
status of the consumer. By this test a great portion of the 
goods is immediately eliminated from consideration. 
Other items which might successfully pass this test must 
also be eliminated because of differences in emphasis be- 
tween groups possessing different cultures. Thus pepper, 
which might otherwise satisfy the test, we find varies 
greatly between groups who eat highly seasoned foods and 
those who use limited seasoning and spicing. A commodity 
such as salt, however, may be another story; it is necessary 
to all people, whether rich or poor, in prosperous times or 
in depression. While individuals seem to possess slightly 
differing demands for salt, these differences appear to be 
individual rather than cultural. If then there can be es- 
tablished an annual per capita consumption of table salt, 
the determination of the changing size of trade areas 
awaits only the wholesale records for such areas.” It 
might, by this method, be impossible to estimate the size 
of many cities, counties, or states without an expensive 
accounting, since these cities, counties, or states in no way 
coincide with trade areas. This in no sense lessens the 
value of this method for the trade area. If a metropolitan 
Chamber of Commerce may trace the year-to-year 
changes in size of the population serviced by its wholesale 
agencies, the knowledge is to them vastly more important 
than the population changes in a political unit. If this 
method proves valid, the determination of our national 
population becomes a simple matter. The annual produc- 
tion of table salt plus importations minus exportations 
with the possible adjustment for unsold stocks held by the 


12 Canneries using salt to season or process their products will bias the data 
if their market extends beyond the area studied. 
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salt manufacturing companies at the end of each year 
should be readily available. Since almost the entire salt 
market of the United States is serviced by two companies, 
the information should not be difficult to obtain. 

Public utility connections. One source of information 
which has been used in several studies of mobility is the 
records of connections and disconnections for such utili- 
ties as telephone, water, and electricity. Several of the so- 
called “Chicago” studies have used this source for data. 
Here again there are several methods which may be em- 
ployed. One may establish the ratio of connections to total 
population and from this determine the gain or loss in 
population for any period of years. Then by the same 
means indicated above this total gain or loss may be broken 
into natural increase and migration. None of these 
sources can be safely used until these services have as- 
sumed a degree of stability. It is not necessary that all 
families have telephones or use electricity, but for valid 
ratios it is necessary that the proportion of users remain 
about the same over the period studied. In many cities 
such stability has doubtless been reached, but no success- 
ful study could be carried back into previous decades 
when these services were growing rapidly. Telephone 
connections are probably the least worthy of the three, 
since the number of connections appears to vary with eco- 
nomic conditions more than for the other two. The con- 
sumption of water or electricity may be curtailed in de- 
pressions, but very few permanent disconnections will be 
made.** People living in cities cannot turn to wells, and 
few equip themselves with kerosene lamps. 

A second method employs the record of connections 
and disconnections made during the year by the utility 
company. From the standpoint of measuring the influence 


13 To the extent that doubling up of families takes place during depressions 
the ratio would give an underestimate of population size. 
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of migration gain this method is quite unsatisfactory. For 
the purpose of determining population increase it may 
prove quite useful. Aside from establishing changes in 
size, this material is of greatest value in presenting the 
picture of local mobility, that is, the movement within the 
community. It will provide the neighborhood and resi- 
dence stability ratios for different cities. A movement 
ratio of 32 in city A versus one of 11 for city B suggests 
significant differences between the two cities. 

It is doubtful whether a single ratio can be developed 
which will be useful for all communities. Especially will 
this be true for telephone connections. With the present 
relative stability of these services each city can establish 
its own ratio at the census year and continue this ratio for 
estimating population size into the years following. Here 
again, if desired, this ratio may be adjusted upward or 
downward if it is found that there has been a long-time 
consistent trend. 

For estimating the size of incorporated cities or other 
political divisions by this method it is quite necessary to 
distinguish between the connections within the area 
studied and those which lie outside. Many city water and 
electrical companies may serve a considerable area in sub- 
urban districts and make no distinction in their reports 
between the town and suburban customers. The ratio must 
in all cases be developed against the exact group which it 
is supposed to measure.** 

Insurance company records. ‘The last source which I 
will discuss is that of insurance company records. In the 
case of life insurance companies any changes of address 
are recorded on the returned premium slip and trans- 
ferred to the patron’s file. For fire insurance policies on 
household goods each change of address must be regis- 
tered at the time of move or the policy is voided. 

14 The use of utility data leaves many things to be desired. It does not directly 


measure migration well. It gives no indication of direction of mobility. It may, 
however, establish size of population and extent of local movement. 
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The fire policies on household goods offer a more 
limited analysis than the former. However, from them 
may be established the incidence of mobility for counties, 
states, or areas, the direction and flow of migration be- 
tween these areas, the yearly incidence and that for differ- 
ent policy amount groups. A serious limitation with this 
source results from the short-time policies of one and 
three years customary with fire insurance companies. This 
hampers a long-time continuous study of an identical 
group. Life insurance policy records do not present this 
handicap. From them one may obtain all the indices indi- 
cated above, and in addition their analyses offer many pos- 
sibilities not found with fire policies. Incidence of mo- 
bility for age groups is possible and, so far as I know, is 
not easily obtained from any other source. The mobility 
of age groups when covering a period of several years 
necessitates the adjusting of each case to fit each age group 
to which the insured may belong. The policyholder who 
was 30 in 1935 must be included in the 31 group in 1936 
and the 32 group in 1937. Life insurance records also 
yield indices of mobility for occupational groups, since 
occupation is indicated on the application for insurance. 
It does not follow in any study covering a period of years 
that the same occupational classification continues for 
each policyholder. Especially would this be true for those 
insured in the early twenties. Any findings on mobility 
within occupations must take into consideration the rela- 
tive professionalization of the group. For certain union- 
ized trades the records in the union office will doubtless 
prove an excellent and possibly better source. 

The moves of insurance policyholders present an unde- 
veloped mine of material for adding to our knowledge of 
mobility. The data may be obtained without great diffi- 
culty within the offices of insurance companies. Further, 
if the writer’s experience is representative, the research 
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and statistical interests of insurance company officials 
make such studies more than welcome on their part. The 
frequent and regular communication of policyholders 
makes the records here found more accurate than any 
later reporting of moves to either census taker or other 
questioner. A further advantage with life insurance hold- 
ers lies in the fact that all data for measuring age and oc- 
cupational and regional mobility are found at one 
source.*® 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, this presentation is an adventure in the 
art of discovery. It must be regarded as a prospectus of 
methods which may isolate the factor of mobility. It does 
not follow that all of the methods treated in this analysis 
will prove useful. Only several years of research will re- 
veal the potentialities of the several approaches and indi- 
cate the possible degrees of error involved in each. If 
fifty studies along the lines suggested by this paper could 
be completed within the next ten years, our knowledge 
of the movement of people might reach a level which 
would yield knowledge justifying programs of moderate 
control.” 


15 Another source of data which might have received treatment in this sec- 
tion is the credit bureau information of many cities. Credit bureau bulletins, 
issued sometimes as frequently as weekly, contain information on local moves, 
marriages, divorces, land transfers, and court actions. 


16] have purposely avoided any mention of field studies. These are useful 
but because of the expense involved cannot ordinarily be undertaken by the 
research worker. Further, no general method can be laid down for the varying 
types of field studies which might be undertaken. 








CHARACTERISTICS OF GROUP LEADERS 


LESLIE DAY ZELENY* 
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St. Cloud, Minnesota 


@ A leader of a primary group is one whom the members 
follow because he is the “center of potential” of the on- 
going mental life of the group. 

The attainment of the position of leadership (high 
social status) is no accident. It is the hypothesis of this 
study that primary group leaders possess certain charac- 
teristits in greater degree than nonleaders (low social 
status,. 

The aim of this study is to examine some of the charac- 
teristics of leaders and nonleaders in discussion groups to 
determine, if possible, the degree of certain character- 
istics possessed by each. T'wo separate studies were carried 
out: one with a community of 21 students, organized in 
discussion groups; and another with a community of 35 
students, organized on the same plan—that is, class dis- 
cussions were carried on in groups of five (or six) students 
under student leaders’ (the instructor going from group 
to group to observe the work and to assist). Under this 
plan students were in a good position to rate the leader- 
ship ability of their fellows in each primary group. 

Let us analyze the relation between leadership and ver- 
bal participation in the group. 

To determine the relative leadership abilities of the 
members of the class, the five-man-to-man leadership 

*The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance of the Department of 


Clinical Psychology, Minnesota State Reformatory, Dr. William Hales, director, 
for assistance in calculating the numerous correlations used in this study. 


1 The plan is roughly the same as that described in my article, “Teaching 
Sociology by a Discussion Group Method,” Sociology and Social Research, 12: 
162-72, November, 1927, but much better controlled. 
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rating plan was applied.? Following this, the relative 
amount of participation of each member of every discus- 
sion group was determined by special outside observers 
who counted (and classified) each statement made by 
each member during a thirty-minute period.® 

The reliability of the observers was checked by corre- 
lating observations of participation on two successive 
days. Pearsonian r=.890+.023 for records of 35 students. 

It was thus possible to compute correlations between 
leadership ratings and participation—in this case counted 
as the number of ideas suggested. Results of four trials 
were: 


Trial N R 
1 12 852 
2 21 65 
3 19 .769 


Also, correlations were computed between leadership 
rating and total participation score, with the following 
results: 








Trial N R a PE., 
1 19 739 
2 35 — 590 074 


Thus, on every trial a moderately high relationship was’ 
shown between leadership and participation. It appears, 
therefore, that a leader of a discussion group participates 
more than a nonleader. 

One may note in passing, however, a correlation of .466 
between leadership and the expression of extraneous 
ideas. Participation “to the point” is best, but any partici- 
pation is better than none. 


2E. De Alton Partridge, “Leadership among Adolescent Boys,” Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 608 (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1934). 


3 The effect of the observers was to make each person do his best. 
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Of importance, also, are correlations between leader- 
ship and extracurricular participation,‘ for extracurric- 
ular life provides the opportunity for the expression of 
leadership. Three correlations were: 


Trial N R PE... 
1 12 682 076 
2 21 588 096 
3 35 175 .004 


The probable reason for the low correlation in the last 
case was that a number of able students, because of out- 
side work, found it impossible to participate in extracur- 
ricular activities. 

At this point we may digress to present a correlation 
between leadership (as evidenced by grades in student 
teaching) and extracurricular participation. 

Trial N R PE. 


r 


1 91 44 05 


This is a higher correlation than usually found between 
intelligence or academic grades and teaching. 

One may conclude from these correlations that those 
who demonstrate leadership in discussion groups (includ- 
ing teaching groups) tend to be those who participate in 
extracurricular activities in college. 

Group participation is also related to knowledge, both 
specific and general. In the class of 21 here studied, the 
10 highest in leadership ranking received 28 scholastic 
honor points in their grades in the course; the lowest 
ranking 11 received only 11 honor points. Also, the cor- 
relation between leadership and scores on a standardized 
test of elementary school subjects was as follows: 


4 Extracurricular participation was measured by using the regular college 
point system which recognizes both amount and level of participation. 
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Trial N R 
1 19 .763 


Intelligence also showed a positive relation to leader- 
ship, as follows: 


Trial N R PE... 
an 19 .782 054 
2 34 444 .023 


A correlation between leadership and sociometric rat- 
ing (which might be called “likableness”) was computed. 
Each student was asked to write down the names of several 
students with whom he would most like to work in a dis- 
cussion group. The number of choices received by each 
student was counted, and a rank order (according to de- 
gree of “likableness”) was computed for each student. 
The correlation between leadership rating and socio- 
metric or “likableness” rating was: 





Trial N R r PE... 
1 21 .74 candiaeal 
2 35 — 874 .034 


Thus, in these groups of students functioning in discus- 
sion groups, leadership status is positively related to 
group participation, knowledge, intelligence, and lik- 
ableness. One may say that to attain leadership status in 
a group a person must use intelligence (including insight) 
and knowledge in such a way as to be well liked and at the 
same time to become the center of participation in the 
group. 

Further studies showed some characteristics not highly 
related to leadership in discussion groups; they are: age, 
weight, and height. Correlations were: 
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Characteristic N R r P.£.. 
BO wtibs 19 .240 ae — 
34 —- 487 .088 
WOOD: iddseneens 19 021 —- — 
34 —-- .204 .109 
ee aren 19 .109 — — 
35 — 346 100 


The explanation for this may well be that in primary * 
groups the close face-to-face contact makes possible a 
judgment based on knowledge of actual performance 
rather than on any impressive physical characteristics. 

Available studies of leadership in primary or inter- 
mediate groups support the above conclusions and iden- 
tify additional characteristics. Although it cannot be said 
with certainty that traits of leaders of other kinds of 
groups apply to leaders of discussion groups, the studies 
are the best available and deal largely with primary 
groups. To the degree that the groups studied by other in- 
vestigators are like group learning groups, the conclusions 
apply. 

Parten® isolated intelligence and high social status of 
parents as characteristics of nursery school leaders. Part- 
ridge® named intelligence, age, tenure, and rank for Boy 
Scouts in Scout troops. Scouting, however, provides a 
different situation from group learning groups. Age, 
tenure, and rank go together. A boy who has been in 
Scouting for some time will be older, and by virtue of the 
time spent will have passed enough tests to attain a higher 
rank, impressing initiates. Again, Chapin’ and Mandel 
have shown that the “drop-out” scouts participate in more 


5M. B. Parten, “Leadership among Pre-School Children,” Journal of Ab- 
normal Psychology, 27 :430-40, January, 1933. 


6 Partridge, op. cit. 


_ TF. S. Chapin, “Design for Social Experiments,” American Sociological Re- 
wiew, 3:786-800, December, 1938. 
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other activities than do those who remain. If these “drop- 
outs” were to remain in Scouting, mere age, tenure, and 
rank, no doubt, would not be such important qualifying 
factors because of the vigorous competition of other ac- 
tive individuals. In group learning groups, status is de- 
termined by performance, not by tenure and rank. Part- 
ridge also showed that when age was held constant, height 
and weight showed very low correlation with leadership. 
Eichler,* after exhaustive statistical analysis of experi- 
mental studies of high school leaders, names individuality, 
persistence, height, self-control, social adaptability, schol- 
arship, vitality, social intelligence, ascendance, and voice. 
These leaders, however, were general high school leaders 
and not leaders of discussion groups. Height may be a 
factor in athletic leadership or in elected leadership in 
large groups, but it has not been shown as necessary in 
discussion groups. 

Brown’? finds intelligence, scholarship, higher social- 
economic status of parents, and more interest in hobbies 
characteristic of high school leaders. Fleming’? found 
leaders among high school girls to possess the qualities of 
liveliness, wide interests, intelligence, good sportsman- 
ship, ability to amuse, athletic prowess, pleasant voice, 
and absence of modesty (self-confidence). Sward* found 
university leaders to be superior in scholarship and social- 
economic status of parents. Cowley’ adds speed of deci- 
sion and finality of judgment. Chevaleva-Ianovskaia and 


8 George A. Eichler, “Studies in Student Leadership,” Penn State Studies in 
Education, No. 10, State College, Pennsylvania, 1934. 

® Marion Brown, “Leadership among High School Pupils,” Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 559 (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Columbia University, 1933). 


10 C, G. Fleming, “Factor Analysis of the Personality of High School Leaders,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 19:596-605, October, 1935. 

11K. T. Sward, “An Experimental Study of Leadership,” offprinted from the 
Journal of Social Psychology, 2:374-96, 1931; 4:406-29, 1933. 

12 W. F. Cowley, “Three Distinctions in the Study of Leaders,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 23:144-57, July-September, 1928. 
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Sylla** studied four hundred groups of children to find 
that the leaders were superior in verbal excitation, asso- 
Ciative reactions, excitation, and differentiation of reac- 
tions. This is another way of saying that leaders are able 
to participate verbally and with intelligence. Finally, 
Cox’s study of the traits among youthful geniuses found 
the following common to all: ambition, belief in one’s 
own powers, intelligence, knowledge of the field of spe- 
cialization, forcefulness, insight, and ability to exert in- 
fluence.*® Throughout all these objective studies partici- 
pation, intelligence, knowledge, and likableness are 
stressed. 

With our list of characteristics of leaders and those of 
the extant, objective studies of leadership in mind, it was 
possible to prepare a tentative list of the characteristics 
possessed by leaders in greater degree than by nonleaders 
and to test the validity of the characteristics for leaders of 
primary (discussion) groups by devising a scale by which 
leaders and nonleaders were rated on each of these char- 
acteristics and the ratings statistically compared. 

The rating scale appears on the following page. 

Reliability of the scale is indicated by a correlation of 
.861+.069 between two successive ratings when 14 leaders 
were each rated twice by four of their immediate asso- 
ciates in discussion groups—a total of 56 ratings. 

The scale was then used for the rating of 14 good and 
14 poor leaders selected by the status rating technique.” 


13 E, Chevaleva-Ianovskaia and D. Sylla, “Essai d’une étude sur les enfants 
meneurs,” Journal de Psychologie, 26:604-12, 1929. 


14 Catherine M. Cox, “The Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred Geniuses,” 
Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. II (Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1926). 


15 The above review is adapted from the writer’s forthcoming article on 
“Leadership Training” to be published in the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. r 


16 This technique is described in detail in another article to be published 
entitled “Objective Selection of Group Leaders.” 
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RATING OF LEADERSHIP TRAITS 


Examine several traits of the leader. Consider each trait very carefully. Judge 
each trait as evidenced in actual performance in the group today. Make a separate 
careful judgment for each trait rated. 


TRAIT RATING 


The quality of the trait as it appears 
in use in connection with the problem or 
problems before the group today was: 


I... cccisithtatinimieiin very good good fair poor very poor 
Prestige (esteem )................---- very good good fair poor very poor 
Knowledge (of facts).............. very good good fair poor very poor 
I csniccesintinlcttitasvnnnisaihe very good good fair poor very poor 
Insight (understanding)......... very good good fair poor very poor 
Steadiness of purpose............... very good good fair poor very poor 
| EE very good good fair poor very poor 
Quickness of decision............... very good good fair poor very poor 
Finality of decision................... very good good fair poor very poor 
Self-confidence...............-..---.--.- very good good fair poor very poor 
Tact (social adaptability) ....... very good good fair poor very poor 
IID. ccossunciinmedtcieitdesiebia very good good fair poor very poor 
eee aishsesistieicecnhinsuiittildiaaeaitlaati very good good fair poor very poor 
ENCE very good good fair poor very poor 


The total rating of a leader on the scale was computed by 
averaging the responses to all traits. The highest average 
would be 5 and the lowest average would be 1. The results 
of the administration follow: 


Mean Rating Mean Rating 
Leaders Nonleaders 
4.479 3.5 
D=.979 SDD=.232 E.C.—1.51 


Thus, it was more than practically certain that rating 
on these traits distinguished between good and poor lead- 
ers in discussion groups. 

A comparison of the rating of leaders and nonleaders 
: on each trait was made. The results were as follows: 





ee 
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TABLE I 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN RATINGS OF LEADERS AND Non- 
LEADERS ON CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS 

















Mean Rating 
Characteristic Leaders Nonleaders D* SDD E.C.+ 
1. Finality of decision ...... 4.4 3.0 +1.4 191 2.64 
2. Forcefulness ...............--- 4.4 3.0 +1.4 145 3.48 
3. Participation ................. 4.6 3.3 +1.3 17 2.75 
4. Self-confidence .............. 4.5 3.3 +1.2 252 1.7 
5. Prestige ais 4.5 3.5 +1.0 128 2.8 
6. Insight 4.4 3.4 +1.0 167 2.15 
7. Steadiness of purpose .... 4.6 3.6 +1.0 158 2.26 
8. Intelligence .................... 4.6 3.7 +0.9 15 2.14 
9. Knowledge ...................- 4.5 3.6 +0.9 158 2.02 
10. Quickness of decision... 4.2 3.3 +0.9 158 2.04 
11. Tact (social 
adaptability) ...................- 4.4 3.6 +0.8 .168 1.17 
ER ee 4.6 3.8 +0.8 133 2.2 
13. Self-control ..................-. 4.6 3.9 +0.7 .10 2.52 
14. Appearance .................... 4.6 4.0 +0.6 137 1.65 








* A positive difference is in favor of the leaders. 
t Any E.C. over 1.0 indicates a statistically significant difference. 


A second comparison of four leaders and nonleaders— 
each rated by four associates—is shown on the following 
table. (A similar but improved rating scale was used.) 

A third rating of 10 leaders and 10 nonleaders by the 
members of their groups (using a similar rating scale) 
gave the following order in degree of difference: partici- 
pation, self-confidence, prestige, knowledge, voice, force- 
fulness, insight, tact, steadiness of purpose, intelligence, 
finality of decision, quickness of decision, appearance, 
self-control. 

Thus, leaders were distinguished from nonleaders in 
every characteristic indicated by previous experimenta- 
tion (except, perhaps, voice and appearance). Further- 
more, listing of characteristics in order of amount of dif- 
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TABLE II 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN RatTINGs OF LEADERS AND NONLEADERS 
ON CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS—SECOND TRIAL 




















Mean Rating 

Characteristic Leaders Nonleaders D SDD E.C. 

1. Self-confidence .............. 69 42 +2.7 45 2.2 

S PI ccs 7.9 5.4 +2.5 43 2.1 

3. Prestige 6.2 4.0 +2.2 55 1.4 

4. Quickness of decision .... 6.2 4.4 +1.8 45 1.4 

5. Finality of decision ........ 6.7 5.0 +1.7 40 1.5 
6. Forcefulness .................- 5.8 4.3 +1.5 55 0.99 
ce eee 7.1 5.8 +1.3 50 0.93 
8. Knowledge .................... 7.3 6.0 +1.3 1.0 0.34 
ee 6.8 5.7 +1.1 69 0.57 
10. Steadiness of purpose .... 6.6 5.6 +1.0 1.65 0.22 
11. Tact 6.9 6.1 +0.8 0.61 0.47 
12. Self-control .................... 6.9 6.6 +0.3 0.51 0.21 
13. Voice 5.7 5.9 —0.2 0.61 0.11 
14. Appearance ..................-- 5.9 6.7 —0.8 0.3 0.95 








ference suggests which characteristics of leaders are of 
most importance in distinguishing leaders from nonlead- _ 
ers. Participation, self-confidence, and prestige appear 
high on all lists; while appearance and self-control appear 
low on all lists. 

The interpretation that may be given is that the leader 
is one who is easily distinguishable by the others in the 
group as the person who, because of the certainty of his 
participation, is the center of the social interaction of the 
group. Other characteristics contribute to this end. 
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@ The story of the Spanish-speaking communities of New 
Mexico is that of a people who, in isolation from the rest 
of the world, found an adjustment to their physical en- 
vironment and resources which served as a comfortable 
and secure way of life for three hundred years; and then 
in a single generation have seen the bases of that adjust- 
ment swept out from under them. A quarter million of 
these people now face the pressing need of adapting them- 
selves to new conditions for which they are but poorly 
equipped by their customs and traditions. They must 
make a sweeping cultural readjustment, it appears, with 
little or no outside aid, and they are notably lacking in 
initiative and self-reliance. It is a crisis which has de- 
scended upon them with such startling rapidity that there 
is not yet sufficient perspective for a complete appraisal. 

For an understanding of the situation, it is necessary to 
keep in mind a number of factors, including principally 
the following: 

First: New Mexico is unique among the states of the 
nation in that more than half its population speaks native 
languages other than English. Yet those who use lan- 
guages other than English and whose cultures differ cor- 
respondingly from the dominant American culture are 
not immigrants but the descendants of people who resided 
there when the United States took over the territory in 
1848. 

Second: The non-English-speaking peoples fall into 
two groups. One of them, about thirty thousand Indians, 
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was recognized at the outset as presenting an ethnic prob- 
lem. They were taken under the protection of the federal 
government, which has given them material aid and guid- 
ance, helping them to make a gradual readjustment. The 
other group, about a quarter of a million Spanish-speak- 
ing people, were given oaths of allegiance and then ig- 
nored, being left to shift for themselves as best they could, 
even though their needs were very similar to those of the 
Indians. 

Third: The most tangible effects of the American occu- 
pation of the region were security from raids by nomadic 
Indians, introduction of sanitation and public health, and 
the beginnings of demands for unskilled labor at money 
wages. These effects combined to bring about increased 
population in many areas which are predominantly Span- 
ish speaking without corresponding increases in land pro- 
ductivity, or in an offsetting emigration. 

Fourth: The Spanish-speaking population is largely 
concentrated in ten counties, about one third the area of 
the state, principally lying in the upper valley of the Rio 
Grande and its tributaries. The proportion of Spanish- 
speaking people in the population of these counties ranges 
from fifty to ninety-five per cent. 

Fifth: The Spanish-speaking culture of the area is in- 
digenous, having developed in a long period of almost 
complete isolation from the outside world. As would be 
expected under such a circumstance, this culture is very 
homogeneous and deeply rooted in the habits of thought 
of the people. It is highly resistant to change and renders 
the people immobile, since their very thorough adjust- 
ment to local conditions makes speedy adaptation to any 
other conditions difficult. The typical Spanish-speaking 
community is a relatively self-sufficing rural village, 
somewhat communal in economic organization, and char- 
acterized by an extremely low standard of living. 
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The preservation of such a life scheme as is indicated 
depends upon continued isolation. It cannot survive in 
contact and competition with the more typically Ameri- 
can individualism and efficiency. In New Mexico, dis- 
tances are great, the terrain is rugged, and population is 
sparse, the density being only 2.9 persons per square mile. 
Transportation and communication have not developed 
rapidly, and until very recently the Spanish-speaking vil- 
lages have been able to maintain their ancient ways with- 
out serious impacts from outside influences. Even now 
one need not travel more than twenty miles from Albu- 
querque, the metropolis of the state, to find mountain 
communities where the tempo of life is more like that of 
the seventeenth century than the twentieth. 

The coming of the railroads to the state between 1880 
and 1900 marked the beginning of the breakdown of the 
village isolation, but still left most of northern New 
Mexico unaffected. The mobilization of America’s re- 
sources and man power during the World War greatly 
increased the scope and frequency of necessary contacts 
with the outside world, even for remote hamlets. Finally, 
the 1920’s brought vastly increased demands for labor and 
expanding markets for all kinds of products. This com- 
pleted the breakdown of the protecting isolation and 
placed New Mexico’s Spanish-speaking people under 
compulsion to get into step with the dominant culture, 
foreign as it is to their ways of thinking and doing. 

The Spanish-speaking villagers have failed so far to 
find any adequate solution for their adjustment problems. 
The early depression years made this startlingly clear. 
Sixty per cent of the Spanish-speaking villagers were 
forced to go on relief. In many communities every family 
was listed on the rolls. Federal work relief projects have 
become the greatest source of income for this entire sec- 
tion of the population. Here was an indication that some- 
thing was radically wrong, and the attention of a number 
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of agencies was turned to the problem. The state planning 
board investigated a number of special problem areas. 
The state university made an intensive study of San Jose, 
a Spanish-speaking suburb at the edge of Albuquerque. 
Federal agencies, such as the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Forest Service, the National Park Service, and the 
Indian Service, contributed a number of extensive and 
intensive surveys. In addition, several individuals under- 
took research projects in the field. 

From the five years’ accumulation of data there has 
emerged the outline of the major assimilation problem 
with which New Mexico must deal. It has six outstand- 
ing phases, or subproblems, most of which can be traced 
to fairly recent origins, although they represent also the 
eventual outcome of forces that have been operative 
through a much longer period of time. 

1. Even though New Mexico is sparsely populated, 
there are serious local problems of overpopulation. Not- 
ably in the area east of the Rio Grande and north from 
Santa Fe to Taos, known as the Tewa Basin, a score or 
more of villages have grown in the last twenty years to 
the point where their land resources—and they have no 
others—do not yield even a bare subsistence for the peo- 
ple. While the younger people could find seasonal labor 
outside the communities, the acuteness of this situation 
passed unnoticed; but when the demand for labor was 
curtailed with the coming of the depression, there was 
an immediate emergency. Whole communities were 
necessarily placed upon direct relief. Federal agencies 
first decided upon a program of resettlement for the sur- 
plus population; but after studying the people and be- 
coming aware to what an extent their whole life scheme is 
rooted in their familial and village structure, the idea was 
abandoned. The next plan was to develop within the vil- 
lages supplementary handcraft industries, but this has not 
as yet been demonstrated to be an adequate solution. 
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2. The Spanish-speaking communal life, the only one 
to which they are well adapted, depends upon ownership 
and cultivation of small tracts of land. Yet, in the last ten 
years these people have been losing their land at an alarm- 
ing rate through foreclosures and tax sales. This situation 
is found especially in the areas covered by reclamation 
projects. The history of these projects, almost without ex- 
ception, has been almost identical in its main outlines. 
Born in waves of optimistic enthusiasm, usually during or 
just after the World War, the projects have almost invari- 
ably been overcapitalized and poorly planned. The Santa 
Cruz irrigation district is an example. There the original 
plan called for a $250,000 dam and ditch system, the cost 
to be borne by more than 8,000 tillable acres. The eventual 
cost was around $400,000, and only about 4,000 acres can 
be cultivated under the project. As a result, more than 
four hundred small land owners live under the constant 
danger of losing their only resource. Refinancing through 
federal agencies and loans to the farmers have for the 
moment relieved the pressure, but they have afforded a 
breathing spell rather than a real solution for the situa- 
tion. 

3. Equally serious for this agricultural people has been 
the depletion of their lands due to water and wind erosion. 
The coming of railroads to the state opened a large market 
for livestock and wool. There were vast areas of grazing 
lands, unfenced and practically unrestricted as to use. The 
sheep-raising industry grew rapidly, reaching its peak in 
1910 when there were about four million sheep and lambs 
on New Mexico ranges. Nearly every range was grazed 
far beyond its carrying capacity, and the grass coverage 
of these ranges was destroyed. There followed inevitably 
a period of soil erosion which not only affected the range 
lands but also sent torrents of flood waters down the val- 
leys. The upper valley of the Rio Puerco is an example. 
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There a generation ago a half dozen farming villages 
were thriving if judged by the standards of the Spanish- 
speaking people. The villagers had excellent soil and 
ample water for irrigation. They raised beans, corn, 
wheat, and chili for their own tables. They had alfalfa 
fields and orchards. In most years there was a sufficient 
surplus from their lands that a considerable proportion 
could be sent to outside markets. Sheep and a few cattle 
were grazed on near-by mesas and provided a supple- 
mentary income. In recent years unprecedented floods 
have destroyed their irrigation dams and have so deep- 
ened the channel of the Rio Puerco that it is no longer 
feasible to use the water. Instead of a dependable flow of 
water throughout the year, practically all the water car- 
ried by the stream now comes down in one annual flood, 
and the rest of the year there is only a bare trickle. One 
village has been entirely abandoned and it appears that 
others must follow; and the valley more and more resem- 
bles desert badlands. The same process is making life a 
precarious matter for the Spanish-speaking people of 
other areas in the region. 

4. During the period when there was an expanding 
market for farm products, many villages which bordered 
on areas having fertile soil but no irrigation water ex- 
panded their operations by supplementing their irriga- 
tion farming with dry farming. Dry farming is entirely 
dependent upon precipitation and, in a state where the 
average annual rainfall is only 14 inches, it is a hazardous 
business. Gradually these villages became dependent upon 
their dry farming operations, and this has brought many 
of them to the brink of disaster. Studies of several villages 
of this type show that during the last ten years they have 
experienced one or two crop failures so complete that 
they did not have seed for the next year’s planting. In 
other years the yields have been so small as to represent 
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a considerable net loss. In only one year did most of these 
villages have a sufficient crop and a favorable enough 
price to show any substantial profit. 

5. The combination of threats to the old village life 
has brought thousands of refugees to the suburban villages 
surrounding the growing urban centers of the state, es- 
pecially Albuquerque, Santa Fe, and Las Vegas. Here 
they attempt to readjust by entering the prevailing Ameri- 
can wage economy, but so far the effort has met with a dis- 
couraging incidence of failure. New Mexico is not an in- 
dustrial state, and only in relatively “boom” times, such 
as the 1920's, is there an expanding labor demand. For 
what little wage work these urban communities offer, the 
competition is great. In this competition, the Spanish- 
speaking worker invariably is maneuvered into a margi- 
nal position. He is the last to be employed, the first to be 
laid off, and his work is always that which commands the 
least pay. The study of San Jose reflects the results of this 
situation. There, in a village which is eighty-five per cent 
Spanish speaking, living standards are extremely low and 
appear to be falling steadily. Practically all families have 
the status of tenants. Family income, in many cases, is less 
than $300 per year, and practically every family receives 
a part or all of its income from direct or work relief. The 
social structure itself is put under a severe strain, and 
divorce and desertion, practically unknown in the rural 
village life of the people, are beginning to mount steadily. 
Much of the communal mutual aid, which is typical of 
the Spanish-speaking culture, persists, but it, too, is be- 
ginning to disappear. Under suburban conditions the 
people are losing their old cultural stability but appear 
to be substituting nothing substantial for it. 

6. <A people as helpless in so many ways are bound to 
become victims of various forms of exploitation. That 
which is most prevalent is the use of debt to reduce many 
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of them to virtual peonage. This is especially true in the 
more remote agricultural villages where very often the 
owner of the village store is in a position to dictate the 
productive activities of the whole people. The poverty- 
ridden villagers inevitably drift into debt, and then must 
“work it out” or mortgage their meager crops in advance. 
In several villages it has been necessary for federal work 
relief agencies to specify that no requirements be set up 
which would force the entire village payroll into the 
hands of a single store proprietor. In areas devoted chiefly 
to livestock raising, much more elaborate systems are 
used. There may be concentrated in a single person or 
company a livestock operation, a mercantile business, a 
land brokerage business, a livestock and wool brokerage 
business, and a financial institution, all interlocking and 
without competition, and through which the economic 
life of hundreds of families may be dominated. 

There is general agreement among those who are most 
conversant with the problem of the Spanish-speaking 
communities of New Mexico that the only permanent so- 
lution requires an extensive regional and state planning 
development which will have as its aim to uncover new 
resources and at the same time afford some protection and 
guidance to the Spanish-speaking people as they make the 
necessary adaptation to a new economy. A beginning has 
been made in a co-ordinating council set up among the 
various federal bureaus of the interior and agriculture 
departments active in the field. 

Even in this direction there are certain dangers which 
call for careful study and forethought. Recent history of 
the Spanish-speaking people has shown that under favor- 
able conditions there is apt to be rapid population in- 
crease, while there are obvious limitations upon the speed 
with which additional resources can be made available. 














A FILIPINO RACE IN THE MAKING 


ALFONSO P. SANTOS 
Student, The University of Southern California 


@ Rising from a volcanic origin in some remote geologic 
time, the Philippine Islands found their way to the sur- 
face of the sea, bounded on the north by Japan and its 
surrounding waters, on the south by the East Indies and 
its surrounding waters also, on the east by the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the west by the China Sea. 

Others hold the theory that this archipelago used to be 
a part of Asia by reason of the fact that it lies approxi- 
mately on the underwater slope of that continent, and 
gradually became separated from it through some kind 
of diastrophic movement of the earth. But whether this 
theory is true or not, conclusive proofs are still wanting. 

Suffice it to say, then, for the convenience of everybody, 
that the Philippines came into being, and exist today, 
through some natural way of evolution as other natural 
things had come to be. 

Fertile in soil, it soon became vegetated from seeds and 
other forms of plant life sea-drifted or carried through 
the air by birds from other lands. Later it was discovered 
by primitive seafaring tribes who came from various 
places across the seas, and thus became populated. These 
early inhabitants remained tribes as they increased in 
number, although they occupied the same archipelago, 
because of the broken geographic nature of the Philip- 
pines that made intertribal communication almost im- 
possible. 

However, they progressed in their own ways and en- 
gendered their own cultures (customs and traditions), 
traded among themselves, and had commerce with the 
neighboring countries of Cathay (China), Zipango (Ja- 
pan), the islands of the East Indies, Siam, Cambodia, and 
the other Malay States. Better yet, they invented their 
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own system of writing with an alphabet consisting of sev- 
enteen letters—three of which were vowels, and the rest 
consonants—thus building up a literate civilization. This 
civilization made it easier for Spain to conquer and use 
them, but the Spaniards soon destroyed it in their zeal to 
exploit them and to spread the Catholic faith. 

A textbook on Philippine education states that formal 
education was known to the pre-Spanish Filipinos: 


They had schools in which children were taught reading, writing, 
reckoning, religion and incantation, and fencing for self-defense. In the 
southern part of the Islands (in Panay, for instance), there were schools 
which taught the Sanskrit, which was then the official language of the 
neighboring island of Borneo; arithmetic, including the decimal system; 
the art of acquiring personal invulnerability; and the effective use of 
weapons for self-defense. 


With the continuous progress of this hopeful literate 
civilization, the Filipinos would have long ago amalga- 
mated themselves into a race and a nation if Spanish in- 
justice had not ruined it. For the Spanish colonial policy 
was “divide and rule,” in order that Spain might possess 
all honors, prestige, and the tremendous wealth of the 
Philippines, while the natives were reduced to slavery 
and insufferable servitude. This was practiced for more 
than three centuries, ever breaking and discouraging the 
bands that would have made a modern nation out of the 
Filipinos, a greater asset rather than a liability to Spain. 

Fortunately, the tyrant was driven from the Philippines 
at the end of the nineteenth century, and with the advent 
of liberal thought and democratic principles in the com- 
ing of the United States, the Filipinos reasserted them- 
selves, breathed the fresh air of progress, awoke to the 
bright morning of a new day, opened their minds to the 
life-giving education that America gave them, and in a 
brief period of only forty years built a granite national 


1 Encarnacion Alzona, A History of Education in the Philippines, 1565-1930 
(first edition; Manila: University of the Philippines Press, 1932), p. 10. 
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household that Spain had not been able to build in more 
than three hundred years. 

Today, notwithstanding the uncertainties that yet hover 
around the prospects of Philippine independence, there 
are already authentic proofs and evidences that a distinct 
and real Filipino race is in the making, in spite of the 
opinions of prominent authorities that the Filipinos be- 
long to the Mongolian race. 

Let us look at the statements of these facts to satisfy any 
doubt. In his last, but well-authenticated, speech before 
the Philippine Legislature, at the expiration of his office 
in 1935, Ex-Governor General of the Philippines, Frank 
Murphy, said: 


The increasing homogeneity in the population [of the Philippines] 
is not a mere altruistic hope. There is strong scientific basis for holding 
that seemingly discordant and non-fusable elements not only can be but 
are being fused. From the time of Dr. Jose Rizal [father of the Filipino 
people] down to the present, the opinion has been held by many Ameri- 
can and Filipino authorities that among the non-Christian population are 
elements that constitute a strong asset for the future Philippines. 

The pagan, Moro, and other non-Christian peoples possess essentially 
the same racial traits and innate psychology as the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the Christian provinces. Investigations of Professor Beyer [Dr. 
H. Otley Beyer] and others show that the Filipino blend type is develop- 
ing steadily in all parts of the Islands—regardless of linguistic, religious, 
and cultural differences. Such studies forecast the steady growth of an 
harmonious and blended Filipino race that will one day be characteristic 
throughout the Islands. 

On the cultural side, there will be need for much patient and tolerant 
consideration in dealing with the pagan and non-Christian groups. A 
policy of gradual education and improvement of economic conditions, 
however, will eventually bring about cultural amalgamation—and de- 
velop a strong and unified Philippine population.? 


This new Filipino race was described more definitely 
by Dr. Felix M. Keesing, head of the Department of 


2 George A. Malcolm, The Commonwealth of the Philippines (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936), pp. 373-74. 
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Anthropology of the University of Hawaii, in his new 
book on the Philippines. He said: 


... the Filipinos can be spoken of as racially, that is, biologically, a people 
in the making. With every generation, a further step is taken toward a 
more complete fusion. A typical Filipino people is emerging somewhere 
between the early Negritos and Indonesians and the mestizos of Manila. 
Dr. H. Otley Beyer, the greatest authority on the Philippine people, and 
head of the department of anthropology of the University of the Philip- 
pines, has estimated that the proportions of different racial strains now 
represented in the Filipinos are about as follows: Negrito and Proto- 
Malay, 10 per cent; Indonesian, 30 per cent; Malayan, 40 per cent; 
Chinese, 10 per cent; Hindu, 5 per cent; European and American, 3 
per cent; and Arab, 2 per cent. The Japanese and Mexican strains com- 
prise small fractions. 

By nature’s biological laws such mingling tends to produce, at least 
for a very long time, a great diversity of physical types. While we can 
speak of an average Filipino, and construct him in imagination out of 
the mass of the people, we must expect to be constantly surprised at the 
variety in size, skin color and physiognomy among Filipinos we meet. 

Is this intermixture bringing into being a vigorous people? The popu- 
lation statistics would certainly indicate so. When the Spaniards arrived, 
they reported that there were about a half to three quarters of a million 
people in the islands. Today, there are some thirteen million Filipinos 
[13,099,405 by the census of 1935 when the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines was inaugurated], and they are continuing to increase 
rapidly.’ 


Such a “common race” will have a “common culture,” 
of course, and “such a common culture will have a major 
language and other characteristics,’ as Dr. Emory Bo- 
gardus presumed in a letter under date of January 17, 
1939. The coming of modern progress has already wiped 
out a great deal of the border lines between the local units 
of the Filipinos, and a “common culture” is taking form 
and uniting the people. Their different ideas, customs, 
folkways, and traditions are fusing into a harmonized 
whole through the better means of communication and 


travel, the schools, government offices and agencies, li- 


8 Felix M. Keesing, The Philippines, a Nation in the Making (Shanghai: 
Kelly and Walsh, Limited, 1937), pp. 21-22. 
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braries, concert halls, books, newspapers, magazines, and 
radios.‘ At the same time, the motion pictures, tourists, 
and the trans-Pacific clipper liners are bringing fresh and 
up-to-date ideas and fashions from the West, which the 
Filipinos, especially the young, are adopting almost im- 
mediately when they arrive there. This “common cul- 
ture,” therefore, will be enlightened, dynamic, and aes- 
thetic, since the Filipinos are in constant contact with both 
Oriental and Occidental influences. 

Linguistically speaking, there is in the Philippines to- 
day, coexistent with all that has been said, and essentially 
interwoven with the rise of Philippine nationalism, a 
growing national language. This new idiom is based on 
Tagalog, one of the native vernaculars, pursuant to the 
provision of Commonwealth Act 184, enacted in 1936. 

Already, courses in this growing national language are 
being offered in the schools, colleges, and universities of 
the Philippines. The leaders of the National Language 
Institute, under whose special supervision this program is 
being pushed forward, have predicted that every Filipino 
within the reach of the schools would be able to speak it 
understandably in two years after instruction began, be- 
cause Tagalog, its basis, lends itself to the Filipino mind 
and tongue. Moreover, it is built along the same structural 
lines as the other Philippine dialects: its most common 
words are also the most common words of the other ver- 
naculars, and its appeal and association are close to every 
Filipino.° 

In the light of all these facts, evidences, and developing 
tendencies in the Philippines, one cannot conclude other- 
wise but that a distinct Filipino race is in the making 
—an enlightened addition to the brotherhood of free 
nations. 


4 Ibid., Chapter LX, “Unity Out of Diversity,” pp. 59-65. 

5 Alfonso P. Santos, “Rizal’s Educational Achievements and Influence on 
Philippine Education” (Los Angeles: an unpublished Master’s thesis presented 
to The University of Southern California, 1938), pp. 208-11, et passim. 
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IS A SOCIOLOGY LABORATORY FEASIBLE? 


MAURICE H. KROUT 


Chicago City Junior Colleges 


@ The science laboratory, long a source of envy to social 
scientists, is indeed a possibility in the field of sociology. 
We can agree, I suppose, that differences in units of analy- 
sis and special techniques as between, say, biology and 
sociology should not preclude laboratory procedure in 
sociology any more than a similar difference precluded 
laboratory procedure in biology when the latter followed 
physical science on the academic scene. If sociologists ac- 
cept this conclusion, it becomes evident that there are a 
good many laboratories available at present, ready for 
immediate use, as it were. The community is a sociological 
laboratory, but only to the extent to which it can be virtu- 
ally (through cumulative records, such as charts, maps, 
photographs, and firsthand documents) brought within 
the confines of our academic walls. That the family is a 
sociological laboratory par excellence no sociologist will 
deny. An athletic field and a gymnasium are sociological 
laboratories where significant experimentation often takes 
place. The legislature, the stock market, the union meet- 
ing hall are sociological laboratories. The dramatic stage 
is a sociological laboratory, whether especially provided 
within college walls or not. A child-study room is a lab- 
oratory where accurate and valid knowledge can be gath- 
ered on social behavior (as indeed it is at Yale, Columbia, 
Toronto, and elsewhere). Feeble-minded, insane, and 
epileptic individuals may be observed in hospitals and 
colonies, and even studied under guidance. Vagrants and 
problem children may be brought in for experimental 
observation. Various racial, national, and religious types 
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can be similarly provided, in a carefully planned pro- 
gram, for laboratory study. Criminals, in the form of 
probationers or parolees, should also be available. 

In addition to the study of typical representatives of 
social groups, for the purpose of demonstrating the char- 
acteristic folkways and institutions of those groups, a 
number of experiments can be devised through which 
students can proceed to learn certain fundamentals, using 
one another as subjects. Experiments on conscious and 
nonconscious forms of interaction (conflict and adjust- 
ment), the influence of motivation on achievement, the 
development of social attitudes, and various other rela- 
tionships and processes involving test procedures are now 
available. Exercises on the application of sociological 
laws,’ on the computation of community participation in- 
dices (Binneweis), social distances (Bogardus), and pa- 
role prediction probabilities (Burgess), using case ma- 
terial and various unassembled data, can, of course, be 
implemented for laboratory use. 

The quarters of a sociological laboratory would, first 
of all, require proper writing and seating arrangements. 
They might also include a movable or permanent stage. 
They would have to contain, following Gesell’s precedent 
at Yale, a screened observation tower. They might con- 
tain some adaptation of Murchison’s recent setup in the 
study of “social reflexes.” Once the laboratory movement 
is launched, new inventions will appear to provide what 
may become in due time the essential equipment of every 
sociology department in the country. Incidentally, this 
will lead to the standardization of exercises and experi- 
ments for at least the first course in sociology. 


1 One might anticipate difficulty in the application of such laws as Fairchild’s 
law of the standard of living; Young’s law of rural-urban migration; Sorokin’s 
law of the comparative life-span of social institutions; Whelpton’s law of birth 
rates; Durkheim’s law of suicide; Bogardus’ law of tension and conflict; but 
even here the difficulties are not insurmountable. 
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Unless sociology can be translated into action, it can 
never acquit itself creditably as a science. It will not be 
translated into action unless its teaching is combined with 
visual and motor exercises aiming to strengthen and con- 
firm its findings. In the form of a chart, a graph, or a pic- 
ture, a sociological principle has much more value than 
a multitude of words used to expound it. In the form of 
an experimental observation designed to bring certain 
general truths to the fore, a sociological law will never be 
forgotten by the student. It remains for some enterprising 
sociologist to develop a first laboratory guide which will 
raise sociology as a discipline to the level of a science. 
Until this is done, sociology, at least pedagogically, cannot 
be ranked as an equal of the older sciences. 














CAUSES OF RACE ANTAGONISM 
An Outline 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


The University of Southern California 


@ Race relations are characterized by two opposite types 
of reactions. One is friendly; the other, unfriendly. The 
first type tends to solve race problems or to prevent them 
from arising; the second, to create them, and to aggravate 
them once they have arisen. Therefore, the unfriendly 
race reactions, or race antagonisms, will be given consid- 
eration in this outline. The details can be filled in by the 
student of race relations. 

What are some of the causes of race antagonisms?" 

1. Economic and social competition is a common fac- 
tor. People who fear immigrants as actual or possible 
competitors develop a prejudice against them. Japanese 
immigrants in California fifteen years ago were greatly 
feared as economic competitors, and hence the prejudice 
against them became strong. Some people do not like to 
have the representatives of certain races live in their 
neighborhood for fear the price of their property will go 
down; hence, they develop race prejudice. 

2. An entirely different source of race antagonism 
arises out of adverse sensory impressions. If you do not 
like the color of the skin, the shape of the eyelids or of the 
noses of other races, you are likely to have an antipathy 
for them. If some of them are uncleanly, dress in soiled 
clothes, or are otherwise repulsive in bodily appearance, 
you experience race antipathy. Since race prejudice and 
race antipathy have entirely different origins, one in com- 
petition and the other in adverse sensory reactions, their 


1 In answering this question, no attempt will be made to arrange the various 
factors in order of importance. 
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prevention, or their overcoming, calls for two entirely dif- 
ferent methods of treatment. 


3. Somewhat related to the preceding factor are the 
low cultural standards of some races. The crude customs 
of backward races are often sources of race antipathy. 
Moreover, if we see only the low-grade members of an 
advanced race, the “uncultured” members, we are likely 
to feel an antipathy for the whole race, even though it be 
advanced. 


4. Closely related to the last-mentioned point is what 
has been called the particularistic error; that is to say, if 
we have had one particular unfavorable experience with 
a member of another race, we are likely to jump to the 
unfortunate generalization that all the members of that 
race are undependable and undesirable.’ 


5. Then there is the tendency to react adversely to the 
strange, to strangers, and hence to strange races. Experi- 
ence has taught many people to view strange races with 
caution, suspicion, or even fear. Usually such people have 
been “taken in” by a stranger some time or other. The 
stranger is not understood, and hence he is held at arm’s 
length until he has proved that he does not belong to those 
who prey upon others. 

6. The superrace idea is often the main element in 
race antagonism. If you feel that your race is superior to 
all other races, then you will likely look down upon other 
races. The race superiority theory leads to race inferiority 
judgments. As a result, some people go to the extreme of 
calling other races unpleasant and disgraceful epithets, 
and thus they spread race antagonism. Any race that at- 
tempts to compete with one’s own superior race is immedi- 


ately viewed antagonistically. 


2 Fortunately, this tendency works the other way too, at least with some 
people. In other words, a happy experience with a member of another race may 
give one a friendly feeling for that group. 
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7. The use of bad names in describing races is another 
factor in creating race antagonism. The practice often be- 
gins on the playgrounds and among children playing on 
the streets or in alleys. Perhaps such children have heard 
their elders use nicknames of disgust in labeling races, and 
they are merely repeating what they have heard. The 
effect is disastrous racially. Such nicknames are at times 
used to belittle people and races who are worthy, but are 
competitors. Sometimes they are applied as a result of dis- 
tasteful sensory reactions. 

8. Inthe home and at the dinner table especially, par- 
ents often carelessly condemn a racial member or a whole 
race. An unfavorable racial experience is described with 
adverse feelings. Perhaps everybody enjoys a hearty laugh 
at the expense of a race that has no one present to defend 
its reputation. Very significant is the fact that children 
who may be present accept the adverse judgment uncriti- 
cally, and develop racial feelings of scorn or hatred. The 
power of indirect suggestion is even stronger, and a lifted 
eyebrow or special inflection of the voice may condemn 
a whole race. 

9. Newspapers are accustomed to mention criminals 
of other races by racial name. But when natives commit 
similar offenses, their race is not mentioned. In the first 
case, the crime is announced as having been committed by 
“a Negro” or “an Italian”; in the second instance, the 
criminal is not mentioned as an American. Merely his 
family name is used. Hence, the millions of newspaper 
readers come to connect certain foreign races with anti- 
social acts, but are not led to react against their own race 
when members of their race commit crimes. 

10. In the next place, there may be cited the habit of 
excusing the members of one’s own race when they com- 
mit crimes. At the same time the offenses of other races 
are magnified instead of being condoned. This practice of 
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treating our own race with magnanimity while at the same 
time condemning other races on the slightest pretext cre- 
ates a great deal of unwarranted race antagonism. 

11. Motion pictures sometimes use members of other 
races as villains. In this way the spectators are aroused to 
a high pitch of fear and hatred not only against the villain 
as an individual but, far more seriously, against him as the 
representative of a whole race. The worst traits of a race 
are thus played up, the best traits go unheralded, and race 
antagonism is greatly and unfairly created and made rela- 
tively permanent.® 

12. Obtrusiveness on the part of a few individual 
members of a given minority race will create antagonism 
against a whole race. Obtrusiveness, always disliked, 
works havoc in race relations. 

Closely related is aggressiveness when practiced by 
some members of a minority race. Aggressiveness may be 
merely an attempt to get ahead, considered from the 
standpoint of the so-called aggressor. However, when 
viewed by the majority group, the aggressive members of 
a minority group are condemned. The majority views mi- 
nority aggression as dangerous and the whole race of the 
aggressor individual as undesirable.‘ 

13. Other antagonizing traits of a minority race are 
unreliability, trickiness, and unfair practices. Unrelia- 
bility or dishonesty of one or a few individuals is charged 
against the whole race. This is an undesirable trait wher- 
ever it shows itself, but it is magnified by the majority 
group when it appears in a minority group. Trickiness is 
even worse; it produces bitter race reactions. Unfair prac- 
tices are universally condemned. A minority race has to 
be doubly on guard lest some of its members bring down 
the antagonism of the majority against their race. 


3 Some steps are now being taken by the motion picture industry to end this 
unjust procedure that they have followed. 


4 Aggressiveness turns out to be a form of competition and hence leads to 
Prejudice (see point number 1). 
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14. Quarrelsomeness and disagreeable temperament 
are much condemned and avoided when found in the 
members of a minority race. People will often “put up 
with” such traits within their own family circle, but not 
so when appearing in neighbors who are “loud” and bois- 
terous. Immigrants who have these traits are straightway 
pronounced a nuisance. The police are called, and deep- 
seated sentiments of an adverse nature are the result. 

15. Travel is generally considered a helpful factor in 
creating race tolerance, but the opposite is the case with 
all travelers who lack adequate backgrounds for under- 
standing the culture of crude and backward races, or of 
the crude and ill-mannered members of advanced races. 
It has been estimated that nearly half of all travelers are 
likely to misunderstand the strange, the peculiar, and low- 
grade behavior of some people in nearly every foreign 
country that they visit. 

16. All race reactions, friendly and unfriendly, de- 
pend on the social philosophy of the persons who make 
these reactions. Unfavorable experiences may be inter- 
preted by a person as an exception and may even be ex- 
cused. Favorable experiences may be interpreted by a 
person with suspicion and even turned against a whole 
race. If a person’s social philosophy is one of tolerance, 
broad sympathy, cosmopolitanism, religious brotherhood, 
then his race experiences are likely to emerge in friendly 
behavior. If the opposite philosophy governs one, then 
race antagonism will easily arise; moreover, it will be 
overcome only with great difficulty. 
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SOCIAL THEORY 


AN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY. Revised edition by KimpaLt Younc. 
New York: American Book Company, 1939, pp. xxv-+622. 

Most books in sociology when revised undergo extensive change. This 
one is an exception. Five years have passed since the first edition appeared. 
The changes are limited, in part, to a rearrangement of some of the chap- 
ters. The result is a more logical presentation of topics. Other changes 
occur in the ‘Questions and Exercises,” in the “Topics for Class Reports 
or Longer Written Papers,” and in the reading references. The book 
numbers six more pages than does the first edition. The general arrange- 
ment of topics is the same, namely: (1) groups, culture, and personality ; 
(2) factors underlying society and culture, such as geography, race, and 
population; (3) group life or societal organization in relation to the insti- 
tutions of the family, school, play, art, religion, science, and philosophy 
(the institutions of work or industry are omitted from this category) ; 
(4) basic forms of interaction, or the social processes; and (5) social 
control and change. At this point economic relations are brought into the 
picture. Democracy in its broad sense is defended. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIETY. By JoHn F. Cronin. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1939, pp. xvii-+-456. 

The author, who is Professor of Economics at St. Mary’s Seminary in 
Baltimore, Maryland, ably presents in this book an evaluation and de- 
scription of the economic forces operating in the United States. After a 
realistic account of the principal economic problems confronting contem- 
porary America, Dr. Cronin critically reviews the proposed reforms ne- 
cessitated by these problems. He rejects communism and Fascism as being 
capable of solving the involved problems of capitalism ; however, he seems 
to regard Fascism as the lesser evil. Professor Cronin favors a democratic 
method of reform which relies upon the forces of self-government, for he 
states that “It envisages the system advocated by Pope Pius XI in his En- 
cyclical ‘On Reconstructing the Social Order.’ ” 

The introductory chapters, which deal with the structure and func- 
tions of modern business, serve as a matrix for a study and criticism of 
the great politicoeconomic systems. He admits that the greatest difficulty 
in the path of Christian reform is to be found in the impersonal character 
of modern business. One of the interesting features of this book is that it 
contains the point of view of the Catholic Church toward modern social 
problems. The author is to be commended for writing an interesting, 
clear, and well-organized volume. E.C.MCD. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Edited by Rosert 
E. Park. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1939, pp. xxi+353. 


Sociology is here thought of as the scientific study of society, dealing 
with group behavior, social relationships, and the factors entering into 
and ensuing from these relationships. In contrast with other social 
sciences, sociology studies the structures and processes of social life as a 
whole. According to the outline, the broad subdivisions include social 
problems, ecological studies, race and culture, collective behavior, and 
social institutions. These various divisions were prepared by Richard 
C. Fuller, A. B. Hollingshead, Edward B. Reuter, Herbert Blumer, 
and Everett Cherrington Hughes, in the order mentioned. Twelve 
sociological texts were chosen to provide the basic material, but in the 
various chapters are presented brief summaries of the main concepts 
and materials together with selected reading lists. M.H.N. 


SOCIAL DEVIATION. By James Forp. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939, pp. xix+602. 

The title of this book, Social Deviation, has been selected by its author 
“because of the limitations of the concepts of social disorganization and 
social pathology.” The book therefore deals with those social deviations 
from the normal in society which are expressive both of disorganization 
and pathology. The arrangement for the presentation of the materials 
has been designed logically, proceeding from discussions about individual 
deviations to group and societal deviations. Part II, which deals intensive- 
ly with the physical and mental handicaps of the individual, treats spe- 
cifically of mental defects and disorders and those physical disorders 
involving vision, hearing, alcoholism, drug addiction, and chronic disease. 
Part III, dealing with societal deviation, surveys the general problems 
of poverty, dependency, poor relief and social security, unemployment 
and low income; while Part IV, dealing with specific group deviations, 
discusses the pathology of family relationships and especially of delin- 
quent and criminal groups. Professor Ford concludes this good contri- 
bution in the field of social disorganization by an excursus into the area 
of social reorganization, reviewing the necessity for social planning and 
research. Well does he point out that it is “fundamental to the defence 
of economic and social planning” for reason to be applied to human 
affairs if the individual and his social institutions are to be safeguarded. 
But if change cannot be guided by reason, he sees a drift toward ultimate 
communism, punctuated by treacherous stages of either reactionism or 
totalitarianism, and, consequently, conflicts precipitating a revolution. 


M.J.V. 
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GENERAL SOCIOLOGY. By Verne Waricut and Manuet C. E_mer. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939, pp. xii +655. 


Defining sociology as a “specialized social science dealing with the 
group, culture, personality, social organization, social process, and social 
control, and deriving its data for study from the researches and special 
studies carried on by sociologists and others,’ this comprehensive new 
text for beginning students is a meritorious contribution to sociology 
itself. It is not designed, claim the authors, to present materials for the 
mature student or the professional sociologist. Emphasis is stressed upon 
three things: a dynamic treatment of contemporary cultures, including 
materials on Oriental societies; social control; and social reorganization 
—the latter two topics being fraught with vital significance for modern 
times. 

As developed in the text, the subject matter has been delivered with 
reference to logic, proceeding from the discussion of human society and 
the relation of the individual to it, to social organization, social process 
and changes, and social control and reorganization. Thus, the text re- 
veals itself as an orderly arrangement of materials designed to initiate 
the student into the entire field. The lucidity and simplicity with which 
the subject matter has been presented make the text one of the best that 
have yet appeared. The book contains a wealth of materials which will be 
sure to afford students enough lively stimulation for a whole year. One 
of the most commendable features of the book is its extensive bibliography 
and its well-designed project materials. Every sociologist will want this 
most useful text in his library. The authors have concluded with the 
projection of their ideas on the future of sociology which they hold will, 
in a favorable environment, develop into an instrumental, experimental, 
verifiable, and predictive science. M.J.V. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR WHAT? The Place of Social Science in American 
Culture. By Ropert S. Lynp. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1939, pp. x+268. 


This is a stimulating book, not only challenging the social scientists to 
play a more aggressive role in the world of practical affairs but also indi- 
cating to them some of their failures in the past to make the social sciences 
useful for prediction and direction. Dr. Lynd brings to his discussion that 
ripened experience gained by his noted analysis of the culture of Middle- 
town. Indeed, the present volume may be said to be the result of analyti- 
cal thinking on the interrelationship and significance of culture and per- 
sonality, which he declares “is the field of all the social sciences.” He 
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insists and rightly that the social sciences begin to view culture as living 
in and operating as the learned habits and impulses of persons; that cul- 
ture does do things to people at the same time that people are doing things 
to culture. One of the best contributions which the book has to offer is 
the analysis of certain outstanding assumptions in American life, which 
assumptions are immediately followed by contradictions. Thus, the au- 
thor points out as one of the assumptions, “Individualism, ‘the survival of 
the fittest,’ is the law of nature and the secret of America’s greatness ; and 
restrictions on individual freedom are un-American and kill initiative.” 
Contradiction to this lies in the belief, “No man should live for himself 
alone ; for people ought to be loyal and stand together and work for com- 
mon purposes.” The contradictions, Lynd believes, are due to the fact 
that the things human beings crave for are often “overlaid by, and not in- 
frequently distorted by, the cumulating emphases that a culture may take 
on under circumstances of rapid change or under various kinds of class 
control.” The concluding chapter is also in the nature of a major contri- 
bution and is entitled “Some Outrageous Hypotheses.” The social scien- 
tist is confronted with the question: ‘““What kind of culture would that 
culture be which would use its full array of knowledge and productive re- 
sources to maximize the quantity, quality, and useful variety of daily liv- 
ing for the masses of our American people?” This is a dynamic and 
moving book. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. By J. P. Gumrorp. New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., 1939, pp. xii-+-630. 


No sociologist can afford to overlook new developments in psychology 
if he would keep up to date in his own field. Of all the major disciplines, 
psychology undoubtedly lies closest to sociology. In adding another text- 
book to the long list of psychologies, Professor Guilford has succeeded in 
presenting “‘a balanced and unbiased picture of scientific psychology as it 
is today.” He has brought together the viewpoints of the various schools 
of psychology in an impartial manner. Some readers doubtless will wish 
that he had “cut loose” and ventured out into the new experimental fields 
in psychology. The author is quite capable of branching out into new psy- 
chological realms, but he doubtless felt that for the beginning student a 
presentation of accepted principles would be best. However, he has writ- 
ten in a way to make psychology appealing to the undergraduate student. 
He has begun with the more tangible sensory activities of human beings 
and has proceeded to the more intangible “motivation of behavior,” to 
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“acquiring new adjustments,” and to “symbolic activity” and “individual 
differences.” He defines psychology as “the science of the mental activity 
of organisms.’ With references to the possibilities of changing personality 
the author is extremely cautious. The role of social interaction, of status, 
or of attitudes is scarcely recognized. E. S. B. 


LESTER F. WARD, THE AMERICAN ARISTOTLE. By Samus. CHuGeER- 
MAN. Durham: Duke University Press, 1939, pp. xiii+591. 


To call Lester F. Ward an American Aristotle is challenging. Ward’s 
friends will be pleased and will accept the bold label without serious 
question. Doubting Thomases will read the Table of Contents and re- 
view the titles of the seventeen books into which the analysis of Ward’s 
achievements are divided and be persuaded that Ward must have had a 
mind of great learning, scholarly erudition, and superb reasoning ability. 
These seventeen “Parts” refer to Ward as master builder of sociology, as 
scientist-philosopher, biologist, anthropologist, psychologist, monist, econ- 
omist, feminist, educationalist, moralist, meliorist, and so on. This ex- 
hibit is impressive and in itself is somewhat convincing with reference to 
calling Ward an Aristotle. 

The author’s style is pleasing—in fact, so much so that Ward’s con- 
cepts are made fascinating. The author’s interpretations are interspersed 
with brief quotations from Ward’s writings. The latter are well selected. 
The result is so clearly phrased that many readers who are unfamiliar 
with Ward are likely to be disappointed when they turn to Ward’s pon- 
derous tomes. If the author has erred in making Ward too readable and 
almost popular, he is to be excused, for because of a heavy style of think- 
ing Ward has never received his just dues as a contributor to social phi- 
losophy in general and to social planning in particular. The author takes 
a modest view of his splendid efforts, for he does not expect that this work 
on Ward “will compete with any tome on the sex life of Hollywood or 
the art and science of the crossword puzzle.” 

In their editorial note, Charles A. Ellwood and Howard E. Jensen 
summarize Ward’s three main contributions to sociology as follows: (1) 
his emphasis on the psychic factors in interhuman relations; (2) his belief 
that the proper subject matter of sociology is human achievement, which 
he defines as the “artificial modification of natural phenomena”’; and (3) 
“his passionate affirmation of the possibility of intelligent social progress, 
or of the future improvement of human society, through the development 
of sociological science.” E. S. B. 
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METHODOLOGY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By Dororny C. Curver. Berkeley: University of California Press, pp. 
x+159. 

A total of 1,509 bibliographic items are given in this classified bibli- 
ography. The materials have been selected from pertinent books and 
articles published in English since 1920. The fields of psychology and 
education have been excluded with the exception of “very general hand- 
books.” Materials from a total of some 1,300 different authors have 
been cited. About one fourth of the citations are very briefly annotated. 

The citations have been arranged under a number of appropriate 
headings and in a logical manner. The main headings are: methodology 
of special fields (sociology, economics, etc.), selection and definition of 
problem, sources of material, collection of data (survey, interview, 
questionnaire, case study, tests and measurements, historiography), tech- 
niques of analysis and interpretation of data (statistical and graphic), 
and preparation of manuscript. Under “collection of data” the partici- 
pant observation and nonparticipant observation methods might have 
been included. The ecological method might have been given space. 
Under techniques of analysis, the social case analysis deserves an im- 


portant place. Otherwise, an excellent piece of work has been done. 
E.S.B. 


CHANGING ASPECTS OF RURAL RELIEF. By A. R. Mancus. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Works Progress Administration, Research Monograph XIV, 
1938, pp. v +238. 

This is one of the most comprehensive of the series of monographs 
dealing with the rural relief situation. While the main data were derived 
from sample counties selected from 32 states, the monograph summarizes 
material pertaining to the rural conditions throughout the United States, 
including a résumé of background factors. 

The agricultural distress since 1930 was due not only to the depression 
but also to the fact that agriculture had not recovered from the postwar 
collapse. The depression during the early thirties brought to light the 
weak spots in rural economy. The peak load of relief occurred in the 
first quarter of 1935 when 8,500,000 rural persons were receiving aid 
of one sort or another, a number equal to about 16 per cent of the rural 
population in 1930. This represents only a major part of the total num- 
ber of rural relief clients during the depression. Much of relief in rural 
areas is of recent origin and the turnover is quite large. Loss of employ- 
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ment, decreased earnings, loss or depletion of assets, crop failures or loss 
of livestock, increased needs, administrative ruling, and loss of work are 
some of the main reasons for opening of relief cases. Rural relief house- 
holds are larger than is true of the general population of the country 
with an overrepresentation of children. Of all rural persons 16-64 years 
of age on relief in October, 1935, more than two thirds were married or 
separated, one fourth had never been married, and the remainder had 
been married but their marriages had been broken by death or divorce. 
There were two dependents for every worker or person seeking work in 
the relief population. A large number of migrants appear on the relief 
rolls. Educationally and culturally the rural relief population represents 
an underprivileged group. M.H.N. 


THE MECHANISM OF THOUGHT, IMAGERY, and HALLUCINATION. 
By JosHua Rosett. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939, pp. x 
+289. 


Doctor Rosett, Professor of Neurology at Columbia University and 
noted authority upon the human brain and its functions, has given in this 
book his original thought on the foundations of the three primary mental 
functions—thought, imagery, and hallucination. For those interested in 
this intriguing matter of mental functions, the book will be hailed with 
enthusiasm for its clear expressions of complex and sometimes difficult 
subject matter. The first half of the discussion presents a general con- 
ception of the conscious state as existing in the medium of the emotions. 
The relation of thought, imagery, and hallucination to one another is 
very close; they are, in fact, “increasingly vivid and increasingly inac- 
curate subjective reproductions of objective experiences.” Thought is the 
most accurate of these in that it presents most clearly the relations of 
elements in a past experience but is inaccurate with respect to definiteness, 
while hallucination presents details with much more vividness, yet loses 
the relations of elements of the past experience and produces distortion. 

One of the most significant and interesting of all the chapters is the 
concluding one on the phenomenon of sleep. Doctor Rosett has carefully 
outlined his theory of the orderly procedure which takes place in the 
manifestation of the state called sleep. The final step here is the extinc- 
tion of the lowest parts of the motor mechanisms, the motor centers in 
the brain stem and spinal cord. When this happens, the muscles become 
flaccid and the tendon reflexes disappear. Upon awakening it is noted 
that the processual steps are similar to those which took place in the onset 
of sleep, but the order is reversed. 
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The book is valuable and indicates the extent of and the difficulties 
attendant upon research into mental functions. Doctor Rosett indicates 
finally what remains to be done in the way of ultimate solution for the 
problem. This may necessitate the services of the chemist and the 
physicist. M.J.V. 
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EUROPE IN RETREAT. By Vera Micuetes Dean. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1939, pp. xix-+-261. 


As the European war progresses, each side is using every means avail- 
able to intensify propaganda in the United States, pleading for support 
of one sort or another. In such circumstances, a well-balanced survey of 
the background of Europe’s “battle of ideologies’ warrants attention. 
The author has utilized her experiences as research director of the For- 
eign Policy Association in writing this work. 

After tracing the movements that culminated in the Munich Pact of 
1938, she states that the Czech crisis was prevented from culminating in 
war by “the fear of air warfare; the desire of all peoples, including Ger- 
mans and Italians—irrespective of economic status and political convic- 
tions—to avoid war; and the determination of the ruling class in France 
and Britain to avert social revolution, which, they believed, would have 
been the aftermath of a general conflict.”” The author feels that Hitler 
actually desired a quick war with Czechoslovakia as a salve for German 
pride, which still smarts from Versailles. More important, she believes 
the crisis would never have arisen had the democracies applied democratic 
methods in international affairs instead of supporting the status quo. The 
democracies were at a twofold disadvantage in dealing with Hitler: first, 
because of their underestimation of his shrewdness and staying power; 
second, because of “the profound, almost agonizing reluctance of .... 
(democratic) peoples to follow Germany’s example and devote all their 
energies and resources to military purposes.” 

The United States may profit by Europe’s experience. Hitler’s best ally 
has been the internal weakness of democracy, the grievances of its own 
citizens against it. The author feels the United States’ best defense lies 
in alleviating these grievances by practicing “dynamic” democracy at 
home. J. T.G. 
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FASCIST ITALY. By Wiuam Epenstern. New York: American Book 
Company, 1939, pp. x-+310. 


If it is difficult enough to analyze what is going on in a democratic 
country, then it is far more perplexing to bring the truth to light in a 
totalitarian regime where secrecy obtains so extensively. The gulf be- 
tween legal provisions and actual happenings is far greater in a Fascist 
than in a democratic country and more baffling to describe accurately. In 
this book the author discusses the rise of Fascism and portrays “the cor- 
porative state in action.” Law and justice, propaganda and education, 
public finance and foreign policy, and the quest for empire in Italy are 
brought under the author’s careful eye. The account is clearly written, 
and the generalizations, although conservative, are disconcerting to peo- 
ple who believe in democratic principles. 

Some of the conclusions are: The fall of Italian socialism was hastened, 
if not actually caused, in part, by its poverty of leadership. Mussolini 
thought he understood the working classes, but they did not believe in 
him; so he had to turn to the Right or disappear from the political stage. 
From the first, Fascism knew that its rule depended upon force and not 
upon the will of the Italian people. Fascism’s demand for obedience, faith, 
and discipline is destroying its need for courageous souls and independent 
thinking. Under Fascism, the schools are essentially institutes for military 
education. Fascist racialism and nationalism are opposed to the Catholic 
teachings of peace and universal brotherhood. The downward trend in 
population in Italy has not been actually stopped by Fascist policies. Fas- 
cism faces the tragic cycle of poverty resulting from preparing for war 
and of still more poverty and destruction resulting from actual war. But 
the only way the Italian people can be kept content with poverty is by 
keeping them continually “preparing for war.” 


WAR WITHOUT VIOLENCE. By KarisHuatat SHripparani. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939, pp. xvii+-351. 


The author, a close follower of Gandhi and a student of Tagore, and 
well acquainted with university life in the United States, has brought 
forth a new interpretation of “Gandhi’s method and its accomplish- 
ments.” He puts special emphasis on Gandhi’s method as that of “non- 
violent direct action.” The term, direct action, is used in place of “‘coer- 
cion,” on the ground that the latter “implies revenge and punishment.” 
Not all the readers of the book under review will agree with this inter- 
pretation. “Compulsion” is substituted by the author for “coercion.” 
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The strength of nonviolent direct action is found in the “change of 
heart” that it effects on the part of the person against whom it is directed. 
But does it always effect a genuine change of heart? May not the change 
be superficial and because circumstances seem to require it? In the next 
place, the “change of heart”’ leads naturally to a “redress of the wrong.” 
Again, the strength of nonviolent direct action lies, as Gandhi says, in 
that the one who practices it, “knowing that the remedy lies within him- 
self, ceases to harbour the spirit of revenge and learns to be satisfied with 
a redress of the wrong he is seeking to remedy.” 

The author uses the term, Satyagraha, to cover Gandhi’s method. The 
term literally means “insistence on truth.” The method has been used in 
“three fields—revolution, civil war, and class struggle,” but these operate 
within the national framework. How would it work if one nation applied 
Satyagraha against another? What would happen in the face of an invad- 
ing army? The author dramatically answers: “Thousands of its citizens 
would throw their defenseless bodies on the earth at the frontier, giving 
the invading horde a choice of either advancing over a human bloody car- 
pet or staying outside.” “It touches and strengthens the moral fibre of 
those against whom it is directed.” It does not accept the enemy without 
acting. It acts peacefully but directly, so that the opponent cannot help 
being affected deeply by it. It would not take an invasion supinely, ac- 
cording to “the Western doctrine of pacifism,”’ but would give its all, as 
Gandhi does, to effect a change of heart in its opponent. E. S. B. 





SOCIAL WELFARE 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Howarp W. Onum. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1939, pp. vii +549. 

The twofold purpose of this splendid book is stated by Professor Odum 
as follows: the presentation of a comprehensive, authentic, and vivid 
picture of the American scene with the chief emphasis always on the 
people and their dilemmas; and the setting up of a realistic framework 
of inquiry through which the answers to many of their questions may be 
sought. The book admirably fulfills these purposes, for Dr. Odum has 
brought to it his extensive theoretical knowledge of social science and his 
intensive practical knowledge of social planning. His plan of treatment 
of problems following a specific outline for handling factual data makes 
the book fairly live and breathe. Here is no dry-as-dust material for 
mastery by mental gymnasts; its materials are readily useful for practical 


experts. 
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The author divides the volume into two books, the first having four 
parts. Part one deals with natural and cultural heritage, Part two with 
the people, Part three with the institutions of the people, and Part four 
with testing grounds for the people. Book two takes up the study and the 
teachings of social problems. Of the greatest value to teachers of the 
subject will be Professor Odum’s clear-cut discussion of methods of 
handling social problems so that students may be stimulated and chal- 
lenged for solutions of the many dilemmas which confront American 
society today. The indicated methodology is extremely valuable. 

As may be expected, from knowing the author’s experience, the chapter 
on social technology and social planning is one of the best and voices 
the sentiment that in the next period of development in American culture 
there will be an increasing emphasis, in both study and social action, upon 
the concept and techniques of social planning. That social engineering 
has been neglected and that it has thus lagged far behind technical en- 
gineering are well-known facts, and yet the solution of our human and 
social problems is absolutely essential if progress is to be attained. Dr. 
Odum has prepared a book which should be mastered by every serious 
student of the social sciences interested in human welfare. M.J.V. 


THE LIFE OF BRAXTON CRAVEN. By Jerome Dowp. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1939, pp. xxviii+-246. 

A unique book in that it is a study of social science from the standpoint 
of biography. It is not the first use of biographical material to describe 
and analyze social situations. The Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
by Thomas and Znanieki, which is regarded by the author as a pattern, 
is an outstanding example of sociological analysis from detailed life 
records. Craven was a pioneer in southern education. His life began and 
ended in tragedy, but it was one also of romance and heroism. By record- 
ing detailed incidents of his life, the author tries to show how a creative 
and stalwart man was produced and how he acted when facing issues 
common to all men. M. H.N. 


SOCIAL FERMENT IN VERMONT, 1791-1850. By Davm M. Lupium. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1939, pp. x+-305. 

A historical study of the social, political, and religious forces that af- 
fected the cultural life of Vermont over a period of sixty years, designed 
to show the significance of the early period of the state. While Vermont 
in recent years has been regarded as a stronghold of conservatism, it was 
at one time noted for its radicalism, for it showed little respect for tradi- 
tional ties and institutions. 
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BASEBALL. By Danie E. Jesser. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1939, pp. x +92. 


FOOTBALL. By W. GLenn Kritincer. New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1939, pp. ix+141. 


TRACK AND FIELD. By Ray M. Concer. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1939, pp. vii+94. 


BASKETBALL. By CHarites C. Murpuy. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1939, pp. vii+94. 


MODERN METHODS IN ARCHERY. By Natauie Retcuart and GmMan 
Keasey. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1936, pp. vi+132. 


Here is a series of books dealing with some of America’s popular sports. 
While they are designed to cover fundamentals of techniques and of 
coaching, illustrated with photographs and drawings, each volume gives 
the background of the particular sport described. They are valuable not 
only to coaches but to those who are interested in an understanding of 
the place of sports in contemporary American life. M.H.N. 


INFORMACIONES SOCIALES, Organo de la Caja Nacional de Seguro Social. 
Lima, Peru. 


This bulletin is the first in a monthly series on social security matters in 
Peru. The introduction emphasizes the fact that social security is not a 
new institution in that country but dates back to 1883. It followed such 
organization in Germany and in several of the American countries. It is 
claimed that the Peruvian system is extensive and well organized, and the 
author ventures to suggest that a careful study of the system might be of 
value to other countries. Therefore, the monthly bulletin was launched 
in an effort to provide factual information on the operation of the social 
security system in Peru. The pamphlet contains a discussion of the ob- 
jects, limitations, and techniques of the social security organization. In- 
cluded are the text of the law setting up the system and a discussion of the 
provisions for benefits covering maternity, illness, old age, and death. 

In the conclusion the credo of social security is explained briefly. It is 
neither a state charity nor a generous gift from one part of society to an- 
other, but it springs from united efforts to ameliorate the bad effects of 
illness, old age, and losses by death. First attention goes to the worker and 
his family, and all are under obligation to help. The state as “supreme 
regulator of social activity”’ must point the way, but each must co-operate 
by doing what he is qualified to do or by contributing what he is equipped 
to supply in the common cause, which is the relief of misery. 


EDITH MANGOLD 
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THE BRANDEIS WAY. A Case Study in the Workings of Democracy. By 
ALPHEUS THOMAS Mason. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938, 
pp. 336. 


Professor Mason has brought to the preparation of this book on the 
views of that venerable Mr. Justice Brandeis the whole wealth of years 
of interest and research into the theory and practice of government. No 
one else was perhaps so eminently fitted to carry out the specific task set 
by the book—an excursus into a battle of democracy, namely, that which 
has occurred in the field of savings bank life insurance. Liberals are 
familiar enough with the fact that Louis D. Brandeis had an “unfalter- 
ing confidence in democracy,” and that his Supreme Court decisions were 
marked with such brilliancy of insight that they have continued to in- 
fluence all those who on the side of democracy see it imperiled by threats 
on every hand. Professor Mason examines minutely the Brandeis phi- 
losophy and shows that it was founded clearly upon a constructive social 
purposiveness—that of forestalling the evils of the concentration of pred- 
atory wealth. The author believes that this purposiveness, pursued with 
integrity, has made Brandeis a true “social inventor,” an inventor who 
set about saving capital and private enterprise from themselves. To show 
the social inventor at work the Massachusetts savings bank insurance idea 
has been selected as the basis for the specific research. The entire history 
of the plan is taken up, and Professor Mason gives all the intimate details 
in revealing how the great insurance companies had burdened the help- 
less workers, “‘a story desperate with privations and baffling discourage- 
ments” ; how Brandeis aroused public opinion and challenged legislators ; 
how he finally won the fight, and what the social results in terms of 
human welfare were. The book is extremely valuable, and should be 
read especially at this time by all those interested in the saving of democ- 
racy. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN LABOR RELATIONS. By Paut Picors, L. C. 
McKenney, and T. O. Armstronc. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1939, pp. xi+-325. 


The general purpose of this book looms as a boon to all those interested 
in securing a broad and comprehensive view of labor relationships, name- 
ly, that of discussing the social implications of these relationships. And it 
is lamentably true, as indicated, that the social implications have been sad- 
ly overlooked and neglected by statesmen, labor leaders, business men, and 
even teachers. Professor Philip Cabot truly states in the foreword that 
“although the sole function of business is to serve society, we have gone 
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blindly forward for half a century under the pressure of economic forces 
without giving adequate consideration to the effect on our society of the 
new economic structures that we were engaged in building.” 

The three authors, eminently fitted by technique and training for 
their task, have sought to give through a series of case studies the social 
problems attendant upon many factors in the industrial situation, namely, 
the selection of workers, transfers, layoffs, discharges, training, wage 
administration, wage attachment, and personality problems. Forty-six 
case studies comprise the book and illustrate the purposes of the authors. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all are the five case studies of person- 
ality problems. These are recorded in the form of conversations between 
the persons affected and some employing member and tend to show just 
what thoughts are vocalized about the difficulty in the situation. The 
greatest weakness of this method of presentation as utilized in the book 
is the failure of the authors to undertake the task of indicating the real 
meaning of the problems from a scientific point of view. Be that as it 
may, the book is vitally essential for the initial understanding of the 
human problems so effectively and clearly brought out. A follow-up in- 
vestigation and a critical theoretical analysis of the cases should provide 
even more useful material for a second book. M.J.V. 


YOU AND HEREDITY. By Amran SCHEINFELD, assisted by Morton D. 
Scuwerrzer. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1939, pp. xvii 


+434. 

Here at last is a book on the facts of human heredity that can be placed 
in the hands of intelligent laymen and young students with the knowl- 
edge that they will really understand it and profit by it. The author states 
that when he began his study of heredity he did it “solely with the prac- 
tical purpose of utilizing some facts about human heredity in a projected 
work of fiction . . ,” but that soon he discovered “that the findings in 
this field so completely shattered . . . preconceived notions and the ideas 
held by all but an initiated few, as to obliterate” his plans. Mr. Scheinfeld 
has been assisted in the scientific presentation by Dr. Morton Schweitzer, 
research geneticist of the medical college of Cornell University. One of 
the most valuable assets of this book is the inclusion of many photographs, 
charts, maps, and diagrams illustrating many genetical principles. One of 
the best chapters is entitled ‘““The Perilous Road to Birth,” and it may be 
said that every expectant parent should be required to read it, containing, 
as it does, some refutations of some very common false beliefs such as, 
for instance, the notion that a part of the mother’s blood becomes the 
blood of the young infant. Another profitable chapter is that devoted to 
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the discussion of the genes which give rise to defects, “black” genes the 
author calls them. It is to be hoped that many, many laymen who know 
nothing about heredity may read this book, for it has been handled so 
well by the author that its readers should become enthusiastic embryonic 
eugenists. M.J.V. 


THE Y.M.C.A. AND SOCIAL NEED. A Study of Institutional Adaptation. 
By Owen E. Pence. New York: Association Press, 1939, pp. xiv+360. 


The author of this book, which has for its task the analysis of the pro- 
cedures of the Y.M.C.A. in its performance of administering to young 
men, is the Director of the Bureau of Records, Studies and Trends of 
the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. In that capacity, he has, therefore, 
been able to achieve a competency for presenting the particular facts 
about, and the underlying philosophy of, the Y.M.C.A. movement. The 
analysis of the factors at work in the institution has been accomplished 
with sociological skill. From this analysis, Mr. Pence has set forth certain 
dangers in the situation, namely, those lurking in problems of constitu- 
ency, youth needs, democratization, program standards, economic con- 
trols, social policy, and leadership. It is only too true, for instance, that 
a great danger to the social services and social policy of the Y.M.C.A. 
lies in the matter of allowing domination by individuals because of their 
financial standing and contributions. These men selected to serve on 
boards of directors may and often do block programs of social welfare 
and cause the Y.M.C.A. to be looked upon as a bulwark of laissez-faire 
and worn-out paternalistic practices. Too often, too, has leadership in 
the Y.M.C.A. been confined to those who have little or no conception 
of a changing social situation, and to those who have been trained by 
tradition not to have any views other than religious upon pressing social 
problems. The book is especially valuable for students interested in the 
sociology of institutions. And it should be placed in the hands of the mem- 
bers who compose the Young Men’s Christian Associations boards of 
directors. M.J.V. 


THE DYNAMICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. By Watter A. LuNopeN. 
Pittsburgh: The Pittsburgh Printing Company, 1939, pp. 402. 


The author’s purpose in this book has been to describe and analyze 
the social configuration from which higher education has arisen and to 
indicate some of the structural and functional changes and trends which 
have occurred since that beginning. The first part of the volume is devot- 
ed to the sociohistoric formation and the development and migration of 
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higher education beginning with the eleventh century and extending to 
the present. In the second part of the book a critical discussion and sta- 
tistical account are given of the rise, growth, and intrainstitutional struc- 
ture of higher education in the United States. It is pointed out that the 
origin of education as a social process is beyond the comprehension of 
man; hence “education in this sense has always been as long as ‘man has 
been man.’ ” However, the author does show that if we are dealing with 
the origin of higher education as a differentiation of social form through 
which education operates as a social institution, it is possible to observe 
a definite line of demarcation or separation. 

Dr. Lunden feels that the following social scientists are strong be- 
lievers in the notion that education is the “steering gear” of society: 
E. C. Hayes, Ross L. Finney, C. M. Case, E. A. Ross, and Lester F. 
Ward. Besides pointing out that society endures as long as it can develop 
and train capable men and decays when it ceases to produce such leaders, 
he thinks that selection and distribution of individuals are basic institu- 
tional rules for a college or university. Perhaps the most interesting sec- 
tions of this book deal with the problems of social stratification within 


higher educational institutions and the general process of faculty mobility. 
E.C.MCD. 


A DOCTOR FOR THE PEOPLE. By Micnaet A. SHapir. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1939, pp. 277. 

In this autobiography of the founder and the chief of staff of ‘“Ameri- 
ca’s first cooperative hospital” is found another remarkable account of 
the life of an immigrant in the United States. He came to this country as 
a youth out of serious and almost overwhelming hardships in his home- 
land of Syria. Although he exhibited financial acumen, he grew dissatis- 
fied with sheer money-making and sought a medical education. He began 
and continued as a “country doctor” in the Middle West and South, fi- 
nally setting up an office in Elks City, Oklahoma. He reacts against the 
blundering methods of many physicians and against the ways in which 
some doctors dupe their patients for money, and seeks a way out for the 
middle class who want the best medical service but cannot afford it. He 
seeks to organize a co-operative hospital, following Rochdale principles 
in the main. A standard procedure is for two thousand people represent- 
ing two thousand families to contribute fifty dollars each to build and 
equip a hospital. Through a board of directors selected by themselves, the 
owners, they employ a chief of staff who in turn selects specialists in sev- 
eral medical fields and sets up the necessary administrative machinery. 
The head or representative of each family makes a monthly payment; in 
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return for this he and his family receive “the services of a competent staff 
of doctors and specialists, laboratory work, and any other medical care 
needed.” Additional but minimum fees for special operations and care are 
determined on in advance. In this way the members of each family are 
stimulated to seek medical aid as soon as disease becomes known, instead 
of waiting as long as possible before consulting a doctor. In this way each 
patient may draw freely upon the services of a large number of specialists. 
In this way physicians receive a regulation professional salary instead of 
having to engage in a trade war, as it were, with other doctors in charg- 
ing competitive fees and of having to resort to the split-fee system with all 
of its opportunities for mulcting patients. The way in which this plan 
whereby farmers and townsfolk enter into an agreement ‘or saving both 
their health and their money is bitterly opposed by many regularly or- 
ganized medical men is dramatically described by Dr. Shadid. While this 
is a one-sided account, it bears the earmarks of describing the beginnings 
of a movement which is democratic and bound to spread. If it does not 
spread, then state medicine with doctors hired by the state will undoubt- 
edly develop as a means of meeting the present unsatisfactory and hap- 
hazard procedures. E. S. B. 


ACCION SOCIAL Y OBRAS EJECUTADAS POR LA JUNTA DEPART- 
MENTAL DE LIMA PRODESOCUPADOS. Lima: Torress Acumrre. 
The introduction of this report calls attention to the difficulties that 
have beset the work for the unemployed in Peru and especially notes the 
criticisms of the laborers, on the one hand, and of the contributors or tax- 
payers, on the other. Feeling sure that much of the criticism springs from 
lack of understanding of the aims and accomplishments of the “Junta de 
Prodesocupados,” its administrative officers have assembled and issued in 
most attractive form the report in question. The law creating the Junta is 
reviewed, and its organization and operation are discussed. Another sec- 
tion gives opinions on the work of the Junta as quoted from various 
papers and magazines. The greater part of the book, however, is devoted 
to descriptive material on the public works accomplished. Included are 
plans, excellent pictures, and descriptions of such projects as housing units 
for workmen, stores and markets, school lunchrooms and dispensaries, 
maternity hospital and clinic, emergency hospital at the school of avia- 
tion in Las Palmas, repairs on and additions to other hospitals and 
schools, sewers and canals, paving of certain streets, building of highways 
and bridges, model prison building, museum of industry, et cetera. Alto- 
gether the book gives a most impressive picture of the work accomplished 
by the Peruvian version of the “PWA.” E. M. 
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THE BOYS’ CLUB. By R. K. Arxrnson. New York: The International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 1939, pp. xx-+186. 

The literature on club work is increasing in frequency of publication. 
Mr. Atkinson, after years of experience in club work, endeavors to show 
the actual practices of boys’ clubs, such as those affiliated with Boys’ Clubs 
of America, Inc. The local organizations are called boys’ clubs, and the 
individual units are designated club groups. The movement now includes 
326 clubs and 284,216 members. 

Boys’ clubs vary in objectives, membership, leadership, government and 
discipline, facilities and equipment, program, and results. Such similari- 
ties as do occur grow out of boys’ basic wants and interests rather than as 
the result of efforts of standardization. Character growth and building of 
citizenship seem to be common goals in the minds of leaders. In the fore- 
word George E. Vincent states that “the Boys’ Clubs of the United 
States are trying their best to cultivate in boys a loyalty to the standards 
of integrity, honor, team play and good will, which, translated into the 
larger life of the community as their boys grow older, will further the de- 
velopment of those things that are fundamental in a strong democracy.” 
Those who are interested in a brief survey of the practices of club work 
dealing specifically with the problems of youth in city slums will find this 
book a valuable source of information. M. H.N. 





RACES AND CULTURE 


THE POSITION OF THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER, 
The Journal of Negro Education, July, 1939, pp. 261-316. 

Twenty-nine articles appear in this volume under three major head- 
ings. In the editorial note on “The Present and Future Position of the 
Negro in the American Social Order,” written by Charles H. Thompson, 
the editor indicates that this symposium is an attempt to take stock of the 
Negro’s present position in American society and to risk prediction re- 
garding the Negro’s future, as a means of arriving at bases of adequate 
social action. Part I undertakes a stock-taking role. In answering the 
question why the Negro is a problem in the American social order, one of 
the writers, Professor E. B. Reuter, says that the Negro is a problem “be- 
cause his aspirations and his behavior are oriented toward a goal that 4 
dominant majority does not want realized.” The able Negro leader 
Charles S. Johnson strikes an optimistic note when he says that the gen- 
eral trend in the South appears to be in the direction “of making possible 
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and accepting an improved status for Negroes, and the emancipation of 
whites from the tensions induced by their traditional racial policy.’”” How- 
ever, he warns, “the anti-Semitism generated in Europe,” because of “a 
hopelessly depressed economic situation,” will find in the urban Negro an 
“emotional scapegoat,” and in this event “anything can happen.” W. O. 
Brown defines race prejudice as “a socially acquired tendency to react 
with varying degrees of aversion to members of a group identified as a 
race.” The persons who feel a deep race prejudice are usually naive in 
their explanation of their motivation, according to Dr. Brown. Alain 
Locke sees the possibility of using Negro art as “an instrument for social 
enlightenment and constructive social reform.” Real and open democracy 
would solve the Negro problem, it is contended. But the Negro’s future is 
uncertain because of ancient traditions and of cross currents of the day. 
In the meantime let the Negro keep up courage. 


WORLD COMMUNITY. By Witiam Paton. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939, pp. 191. 

The author writes from the international missionary point of view. 
In the present world crisis he wonders whether the church is “a com- 
pletely hopeless organization” or “the only hope of the world.” He then 
proceeds to develop his ideas along the line of a group of religious beliefs 
that will enable the church to transcend the barriers of race, of nations, 
and of intolerances of all kinds. 


OUTLINE-HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA, By A. C. Wicus and Raut 
d’Eca. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1939, pp. xiii+-376. 

In this brief and succinct description of Latin-American history, de- 
signed chiefly for use in high schools, the authors have done unusually 
well, for they have produced a readable statement that may well be read 
by the people of the United States generally. Our people know very little 
about the history of the nations to the south of us, partly because their 
personal centers of interest lie elsewhere and partly because there has 
been little readable material available. This analysis deals in logical order 
with the colonial days of Latin-American history, with the revolutions 
leading to independence, and then with Latin America since indepen- 
dence. The treatment is sociopolitical and full of interest. In so brief 
a history, a rather sketchy presentation has been made, but reading refer- 
ences are given for each major topic, and the inquiring reader can find 
additional and appropriate data with which to satisfy his quest for 
knowledge. This book will help to create a better understanding of our 
neighbors with their intriguing characteristics. 
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A HISTORY OF BRAZIL. By Joao P. Catoceras. Translated and edited by 
Percy A. Martin. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1939, pp. xxiii+373. 


Of the three books which have thus far appeared in the “Inter-Amer- 
ican Historical Series,” this is the most satisfactory. Brazil stands out 
as a living, vibrating country composed of human beings with a concept 
of tolerant race relations and with a relative degree of freedom from 
revolutions. Author and translator (and editor) jointly share in the 
honors attached to producing so effective a treatment in one volume of the 
history of Brazil. The early days of Portuguese discovery and develop- 
ment, the period from 1808 to 1821 when Rio de Janeiro was the resi- 
dence of King Joao VI and his court and hence the capital of Portugal, 
the reign of Dom Pedro I, the coming of independence and the setting 
up of Dom Pedro II as the first (and only) Brazilian king, the stopping 
of the slave trade with foreign countries in 1831, the long reign of Dom 
Pedro II to 1889, the freeing of the slaves in 1888, the more recent 
economic developments, the current internal conflicts between democratic 
and totalitarian forces—these are the major themes. The translator has 
added valuable reading lists and has written the concluding chapter on 
“The Last Decade.” 

Brazil is seen as a growing nation with a Portuguese background and 
using and modifying the Portuguese language. The infiltration of con- 
siderable Negro blood has helped to produce a kindly, hospitable race. 
The friendship between Brazil and the United States has been main- 
tained despite many vicissitudes that might have been disastrous to it. 
Individualism and democratic principles are not dead in Brazil despite 
the intrusion of “politics’’ into nearly all phases of Brazilian life. 

E.S.B. 


THE NEGRO FAMILY IN THE UNITED STATES. By E. FRAnkKuIN 
Frazier. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. xxii+-685. 


Although only three quarters of a century has elapsed since the last rep- 
resentatives of the preliterate African races came to our shores, the Ameri- 
can Negro has emerged from the simple folk culture and has become 
a part of a complex and somewhat sophisticated modern culture. Frazier 
uses personal documents and case histories in tracing the development of 
the Negro family from slavery days to the present. It is an intensely in- 
teresting narrative revealing the struggles of the family group during 
slavery days, with particular attention given to the role of the mother, the 
growing role of the father under freedom, and the migration of the family 
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to the city which destroyed much of the stability achieved since the Negro 
was freed. The final section deals with the family in the city of rebirth. 
The story begins with “forgotten memories,” indicating how quickly the 
African preliterates forgot their past under the stress of bondage. ‘The 
broken bonds during slavery make a pathetic picture; the story of unfet- 
tered motherhood and the place of “Granny” in the plantation household 
arouse deep emotions as one reads the personal stories. After slavery the 
matriarchate disintegrated, the children of the free constituted new prob- 
lems, and the father gradually assumed a more important place. The fam- 
ily had hardly been re-established after slavery when migration to the city 
began. In presenting the story of the family “in the city of destruction,” 
the author deals successively with the problems of roving men and home- 
less women, fathers on leave, outlawed motherhood, rebellious youth, and 
divorce. Today the family is becoming integrated again. As in his earlier 
book, The Negro in Chicago, the author points out that there are various 
kinds of Negro families, just as there are different types of families among 
the whites, and he explodes the popular misconception of the uniformity 
of behavior among Negroes. M. H. N. 


AMERICANS. A New History of the Peoples Who Settled the Americas. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1939, pp. 459. 


A special merit of this history is found in its treatment of the Americas 
as a unit. Heretofore, the usual practice has been to break up the Western 
Hemisphere into national units and to consider each unit as a sort of 
superior entity looking down on all the other national units. This book 
puts all American nations on the same level and sees the peopling of them 
as a part of the larger process of human migration. Ancient Indians 
move in from the northwest and then travel southward, building two or 
three notable civilizations. Europeans move in from the east, dominating 
and crowding out the Indian. Africans are brought in as slaves, and 
their descendants achieve freedom, but are still struggling for normal 
status from the United States to Brazil, with most tolerance being shown 
them in the latter country. The Chinese and other modern Orientals 
arrive from the west but are soon repulsed. The story of the achievements 
of the German, the Irish, the Scandinavian, the Slav, the Italian, the 
Jew within the framework of an English, a Spanish, or a Portuguese 
culture is fascinatingly told. The total result is a movement “toward a 
new human type.” This type has imagination, enthusiasm, materialism 


combined with idealism, faith in the common man, tolerance of creeds, 
restlessness. E.S.B. 
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AMERICAS TO THE SOUTH. By Joun T. Wurtaker. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939, pp. 300. 


A journalist visits the Eighth Pan-American Conference at Lima and 
interviews leaders down the West Coast in Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. He 
crosses over to Argentina and Brazil, and includes Mexico in his survey. 
Although his journey was rapid and his stay at any one place was brief, 
Mr. Whitaker has succeeded in describing with remarkable accuracy a 
number of the interesting aspects of the sociopolitical life in each of the 
American countries to the south that he visited. Since he had recently 
come from Munich, he was particularly sensitive to the Nazi and Fascist 
activities in South America. He believes that the people of the United 
States must wake up and implement the “good neighbor” policy of 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull with more tangible evidences of 
understanding and of willingness to trade with South America than have 
thus far been shown. If our people remain aloof and uninterested, the 
Nazis and Fascists will capture South America; and then, when it will 
be perhaps too late, the United States will be obliged to build powerful 
defenses against hostile nations. At present, however, it is still possible 
to construct a united America out of all the Americas, North, Central, 
and South. 

The author claims that the “good neighbor” policy does not go far 
enough, because “it is not neighborly to the masses but only to the tyrants 
who oppress them.” Moreover, when many American businessmen attack 
Roosevelt and speak of the “imminence of communism in the United 
States,” they are “the unwitting allies of the Italians and the Germans.” 

The South Americans are alert, nationalistic, and desirous of being 
friends with the United States on an open, co-operative basis. Even the 
Peruvian Indian is not wholly stupid. Some North American archeolo- 
gists who were excavating ancient Inca ruins noticed Indian bystanders 
looking on “in silent absorption.” “What do you think as you stand 
there?” an Indian was asked. “No think,” said the Indian. “Just wonder. 
Wonder whether someday we dig you up.” E.S.B. 





SOCIAL WORK 


BOY TRANSIENCY IN AMERICA. By Greorce E. OuTLANp. Santa Bar- 
bara, California: Santa Barbara State College Press, 1939, pp. xx +141. 


The author has compiled twenty articles dealing with youth wandering 
in the United States, which he has written since 1934 for various jour- 
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nals. The different problems of transiency, chiefly those pertaining to 
education and educational backgrounds, the work of the Federal Tran- 
sient Service, and causal factors, are covered. While there is some over- 
lapping, the material as presented constitutes a unified series of concrete 
studies. M.H.N. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE WORKS PROGRESS ADMIN. 
ISTRATION. By Doak S. Campseit, Freverick H. Bair, and OswaLp 
L. Harvey. Washington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 
1939, pp. xiii +185. 


This is known as Staff Study Number 14, prepared for the Advisory 
Committee on Education, which was appointed by the President of the 
United States on September 19, 1936. The major activities of educational 
significance currently conducted by the Works Progress Administration 
are classified under educational, recreational, women’s, and professional 
projects. The general education projects include adult education, literary 
and naturalization classes, avocational and leisure activities, vocational 
training, nursery schools, homemaking and parent classes, public affairs, 
and workers’ instruction. The median number of persons employed 
monthly on education projects has been approximately 43,000, and the 
median amount earned by these employees approximates $3,200,000 per 
month. While the number of enrollees (students) has varied from time 
to time, the median ratio of 39 enrollees per teacher has remained fairly 





constant. M.H.N. 
SOCIAL FICTION 
FRESH FURROW. By Burris Jenkins. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Com- 
pany, pp. 257. 


With considerable literary skill, the author pictures Dennis Burns as a 
leader of the co-operative movement in a Midwestern community. With- 
in the framework of romance as expressed by a number of wide-awake 
young people, Dennis Burns is successfully utilized as the spokesman of 
what are sound co-operative and social teachings. Samples of these ideas 
are: “You don’t need to be without a job; start a co-operative.” (Kaga- 
wa) “You see we co-ops don’t advertise, except through our own papers, 
and in educational propaganda. We don’t have to spend money for ad- 
vertising.”’ When you were too “absorbed in a Cause, you weren’t hardly 
human.” 
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Common sense permeates this work of fiction; vulgarities are ruled 
out; a few valid ideas are gently introduced under cover of fiction and 
allowed to do their leavening work. Didactic efforts are avoided. Some 
readers probably will wish that more light had been thrown on the actual 
procedures followed in the local co-operatives which Dennis Burns or- 
ganized as well as on the activities of the national co-operative board of 
which he finally became a member. The reader is impressed, however, 
with the vigor and even viciousness with which powerful big business 
attacks the co-operatives, once private business becomes aroused against 
the democratic principles on which co-operatives are based. E.S.B. 


CHRIST IN CONCRETE. By Pretro Di Donato. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
New York, 1939, pp. 331. 

This is an intensely gripping story about a group of Italian-American 
masons engaged in the task of pouring concrete and molding it to form 
one of America’s great architectural wonders. Written by an author who 
is a wage earner himself, it sends forth a realistic vitality which reaches 
out to encompass the reader. The story is written with a lusty saltiness 
that may startle some, but is nonetheless fascinating with its finely drawn 
pictures of the worker’s world. Its characters are men who are at grips 
with the reality of their hard economic existence. They are seen on the 
job, being driven to desperation by the boss; they are seen in the tene- 
ments, catching that bit of life which seems to make it enough worth 
while for them to go on living; they are seen at devotions, praying for 
the souls of those they have loved on earth. 

The foreman of the gang, Geremio, his young son, Paul, and his wife, 
Annunziata, are the chief protagonists of the story. With rare insight 
into the personality of each of these, the author succeeds in making them 
live with such vivid reality that they fairly step out of the pages. At the 
very beginning of the story, Geremio is involved in the brutal conflict of 
a mad day on the job, but the day over, the night becomes a crowning 
point in his life. He had purchased a home of his own. “Twenty years 
he had helped to mold the New World. And now he was to have a house 
of his own!”’ Tragedy stalks in, and Geremio is killed at work. His 
son, Paul, too immature, thereafter attempts to follow in his footsteps. 
Much of the remainder of the story is devoted to his efforts to provide 
for his widowed mother. The trials and conflicts which confront him are 
etched in with sharply skillful strokes. The sorrow of Annunziata, her 


unselfish and deep love for her children, and her lovely spirit of piety 
reflect the charm and beauty of the old Italian paintings of the Ma- 
donnas. And the last scene of all, the death of Annunziata, is a poignant 
and powerful ending for a novel so superbly written. 
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Sociologically, the novel is important for its splendid delineation of 
the attitudes of a group of industrial workers, for its solid description of 
the family life of the Italian-American worker, and lastly, for its ideal 
picturization of the mother-son relationship. It is a creation which 
deserves to be widely read because it so vividly impresses one with its 
sense of truth. M.J.V. 





SOCIAL PHOTOPLAY 


“Juarez” is an epic. It tells the story of an important period in Mexi- 
co’s history. It “shows up” the political ambitions and the intrigue of 
Napoleon the Third of France. It paints black the imperialistic ambitions 
and trickery of European nations, some of which now call themselves 
democratic. It shows how Maximilian of Austria was duped and how he 
strove to maintain a human interest in his Mexican subjects. It reveals a 
Carlotta loyal to her husband through trial and tribulation, giving her all 
in a fruitless attempt to influence heartless Napoleon the Third, who was 
caught in an impasse. It indicates the relation of the Civil War in the 
United States and of the victory of the “North” to the ill-fated Maximil- 
ian reign. It depicts Mexican life and culture and the struggle of a people, 
largely unlettered at the time, in behalf of self-government. It introduces 
a rising liberal who later grew conservative and was called reactionary, 
namely, Diaz. Most significant of all is the story of Juarez, who, with 
odds greatly against him, steered the Mexican ship of state in a path un- 
moved by passing sentiment toward the goal of a government for the peo- 
ple, of a Juarez who was an Indian leader of people in whose blood Indi- 
an traits predominated. “Juarez” runs more nearly true to history than is 
customary for most historical plays. It is dramatic but not overdone. It 
will last, growing more valuable, sociopolitically, as the years roll by. 

E. S. B. 


“Stanley and Livingstone” brings Africa closer to America and causes 
two African leaders of half a century ago to live again. Stanley is given 
prominence over Livingstone, although the emphasis should be reversed. 
However, the aim was to feature Stanley, and the result on the whole is 
satisfactory. Considerable skill is exercised in showing how Stanley’s 
journalistic attitudes were changed by his contact with Dr. Livingstone 
into explorer attitudes, and how Stanley followed in Livingstone’s foot- 
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steps to become an outstanding African discoverer. Even under Living- 
stone’s influence, the worldly Stanley comes to appreciate the meaning of 
Livingstone’s ministry to the African peoples, and to understand some- 
thing of the African’s psychology. The intrepid courage of both Living- 
stone and Stanley is demonstrated. Snatches of the inhuman slave trade 
that was once carried on in Africa are given. Here as elsewhere through- 
out the picture the technique that is used is indirect suggestion rather than 
scenes of gruesomeness. This procedure represents a marked advance in 
cinematographic art and is to be highly commended. As cinematography 
moves away from melodramatic realism into dramatic symbolism, it com- 
mends itself to all thinking people. Wherever the principles of social psy- 
chology are skillfully utilized in motion-picture making, the results are 
almost always both satisfying and effective. 

“Stanley and Livingstone” is a partial study in personality differences. 
It is more, for it shows the contrasts between two points of view or of oc- 
cupational psychologies. The differences between Stanley and Livingstone 
are not entirely those of personality but of life-work viewpoints, that is, 
of the journalist and of the missionary. The differences in personality are 
to a degree reflections of the differences in occupational philosophy. And 
yet, under the magic of the kindly unselfishness of the missionary, the 
journalist undergoes vital personality (and occupational) changes. 


“The Wizard of Oz” is imaginative, fantastic, and whimsical, but be- 
hind the colorful effects and the fantasy are social satire and personality 
analysis. The satire is found in the way that people allow themselves to be 
humbugged. A clever person can advertise himself as a wizard and by the 
use of build-up and charlatanism fool large numbers of gullible followers. 
When the mask is perchance torn off, the wizard turns out to be a domi- 
nant type of person who is chiefly a good judge of human nature and who 
knows how to take advantage of unfulfilled human desires. Another ex- 
ample of satire is found in the assertion that people without brains are 
usually found among the biggest talkers. Or again, the foolishness of 
traveling afar in order to satisfy one’s needs is punctured when it is dem- 
onstrated that these really vital goals can usually be satisfied close at 
hand, even in one’s own dooryard, if one would only look about with ob- 


servant eyes. 
Personality analysis in the “Wizard of Oz” is illustrated by the straw 
man, the tin man, and the lion man. The first has come to believe that he 
has no brains ; the second, that he is lacking a heart; and the third, that he 
has no courage. Having been assigned a role by others and having played 
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it often, each has been transformed into a comical if not pathetic figure. 
Then, each is told that he is normal in his heredity and is given a badge or 
symbol of the trait which he thinks he lacks. Upon receipt of an encourag- 
ing word and a diploma the straw man begins to think. As a result of a 
friendly recognition and the gift of a symbolic heart the tin man develops 
sentiments. Likewise, the lion man becomes courageous. When each be- 
gins to act in the direction of his desired strength, he begins to develop 
that strength. In other words, others can tell us what to do, but we can 
learn only by our own efforts. 


“The Private Lives of Elizabeth and Essex” is a study of the conflicts 
engendered by powerful ambitions that are double crossed by ambition 
on one hand and love on the other. The resulting situations are as ex- 
treme as the opening sequence—the shadow of the woman silhouetted 
on a wall and later the Queen Elizabeth seated in regal glory on her 
throne. 

Strangely enough Lord Essex’ defeat at Cadiz did not bring about 
his downfall. Instead, his handsome face, his gallant manner, and care- 
free ways made him idolized by all who came within the radius of his 
spirited person. As for his popularity in court in his role as a lover, he 
was scandalously bold with the daughter of Henry VIII. But jealous 
intrigue was the “Gordian knot” that tightened as Essex’ court enemies 
surreptitiously plotted against him. The result of the plot was a second 
defeat in Ireland. But Essex, still master of his personality, was again 
proclaimed a hero. Sympathy and admiration for his courage in facing 
odds so strengthened his appeal that the midday sun could not outshine 
his public favor. Popularity combined with the sudden realization that 
his noble strain was purer than that of the Queen burned in his veins 
until the vision of the crown flamed brilliantly before him. Because 
Elizabeth’s passion for the throne and for England burned stronger than 
her love for Essex, she was moved to sign her lover’s death warrant. Too 
late her love for Essex overcomes her ambition to rule, as she hears the 
guillotine drums’ crescendo. Essex’ ambition for the throne and Eliza- 
beth’s ambition to remain on the throne defeat the love of each for the 
other. Ambition wins out over love. Essex pays with his death, and 
Elizabeth is forced to seek solace on the throne—alone. V.E. 











INSTITUTE OF RADIO 


The Second Annual Institute of Radio will be held on The University 
of Southern California campus Thursday, December 7, beginning at 
2:00 p.m. This Conference is devoted to a full consideration of the prob- 
lems of the relationship of radio and education. Included in the topics 


to be discussed will be: 


“Radio As a Factor in Democracy” 

“The Mutual Contributions of Radio and Education” 

“The Contributions Which Radio and Education May Make to Each Other” 
“Radio As a Social and Political Force” 

“The Effect of Radio upon the Child” 

“The Commercial Aspects of Radio and the Public Reaction to Them” 


“Technical Factors in Radio of Interest to the Public and to the Teacher” 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The Seventeenth Annual Institute of World Affairs will be held this 
year from December 10 to 15 at the Mission Inn, Riverside, California. 
The Institute is a five-day intensive consideration of international prob- 
lems participated in by faculty members of colleges and universities, 
governmental officials, and other eminent authorities. Guided by a dis- 
tinguished group of advisers, the Institute has attained, since its inception 
in 1926, a place of prominence as a medium of comprehensive and schol- 
arly study. 


THEMES OF ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


December 11... Economic Factors in World Affairs 

December 12... Educational and Propagandic Factors in World Affairs 
December 13... Political and Ideological Factors in World Affairs 
December 14... United States’ Foreign Policy 

December 15... Planning for an Enduring Peace 




















